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Barre Gray Granite accentuates ARCO Tower's striking 
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Texas Masonry Institute 


Build It for Keeps With Masonry. 


preliminary 
to insure the functional capabilities of 
the design and supervise its 
engineering and installation. 


Stamina and luxury. Granite is 
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When you compare all the 
custom-tempered glass on the 
market today, only one product 
stands out above the rest. Tempglass 
is clearly the top choice among 
architects, builders, laminators, glaz- 
ing contractors and other large-scale 
users 

Our horizontal tempering pro- 
cess produces a handsomely flat sur- 
face, remarkable clarity and an 
absence of marks and distortions 


Top Choice. 


typically found in other tempered 
glass. 

No matter the thickness (Ys 
through ?4") and no matter the size 
(12" x 12" to 84" x 170^), our com- 
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TEMPGLASS 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO DALLAS/FT. WORTH 
48999 Kato Road 131 Ormoni Drive 1001 booth Parks 
fremont, Calibornia 94538 Weston Ontario MUMIS Land Pramw Tess una 

415-451 2292 416.749.7033 ( Iuli 4v TE i 


TOLDO 


puterized cutting and horizontal 
tempering process produces absolute 
accuracy of finished size 

In architectural applications 
where beauty and elegance are as 
important as strength, utility and 
safety, only à handful of tempered 
glass manufacturers claim to meet 
vour specifications. And once you 
have made the comparison, you will 
make a choice 


lempyglass, Top choice. 


ATLANTA 
PO. Box 928 
fili lw Industrial Park 
hin 4 Noncross, Georgia 30071 
T i 3044764123 
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Naturalite, 


your single source for skylights. 


You are successful be- 
cause your structures are 
design oriented and because 
they work. We became 
America’s largest skylight 
company for the very same 
reasons. 


Kimbell Museum of Art 
Fort Worth. Texas 


You can count on Natu- 
ralite to meet your aesthetic 
requirements. Equally im- 
portant, Naturalite will 
gladly assist you from the 
design phase forward to in- 
sure enduring performance. 

If you choose, Natu- 
ralite will work with you in 
determining proper illumi- 
nation levels, taking into 
account such factors as ac- 
tivities, room sizes, and 
building orientation. 

Naturalite will also help 
establish energy considera- 
tions through a comput- 
erized system which 
simulates local energy inter- 
actions. This data can then 
be interpreted into such 
facts as energy cost/savings 
and pay-back projections. 

With Naturalite's Illu- 
minometer system, daylight 
levels can be constantly 
monitored and artificial 
Sombrilla provides shade 


for southwestern university 
commons area. 


University commons 
sombrilla, 


lighting automatically 


switched on or off, resulting 


in dramatic energy savings 
in many cases. 

Finally, Naturalite can 
execute your design in 
acrylic, glass or polycarbo- 
nates. And, we are equipped 
to install larger custom ap- 
plications almost anywhere. 

See Sweets insert 
7.8/Na or contact the fac- 
tory. Specify Naturalite sky- 
lights. The only skylight 
source you really need. 


Residence 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Tuesday Morning Company 


Dallas, Texas 


J.C. Penney Store 
Abilene, Texas 


NATURALITE? IN 
3233 West Kingsley Road, 
Garland, Texas 75040 

Box 28636, Dallas, Texas 75228 
(214) 278-1354 
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DESIGN WHAT SHAPE :::::::: 

NOW ALLOWS YOU 

THE DESIGNER TO 

E PUT FORM INTO YOUR PAVING 

YOUR PAVING MU REQUIREMENTS. BY LINKING 

MET INTEGRITY, YOU CAN BE 

CONFIDENT THAT YOUR PAVING DESIGN WILL 

WI LL BE | N KEEP ITS GOOD LOOKS AND PERFORM AS QUALITY 
PAVING SHOULD FOR YEARS TO COME. 

INTERLOCK'S VARIETY OF SIZES, SHAPES AND RICH 


WARM COLORS ALLOW ALMOST UNLIMITED FREEDOM IN 
THE EXECUTION OF ORIGINAL DESIGN PERCEPTIONS. 


n 
he Arditidural Link 


SOUTHLAKE, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 
817-481-6577 713-462-8204 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ABILENE, TEXAS 


512-653-9425 915-698-2680 
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| vy a rising architect always draws the 
“right conclusion about-LDBrinkman. : 


e c 


s 
"ji ? 


When it's time to specify the flooring for an office building, 
vou need a lot of information. Fast. Plus, someone who can supply the 
lloorcovering just as fast. That's why you can turn to an LDBrinkman dealer 
No one else offers the services or complete selection of colors, 
constructions and yarn systems — including DuPont's Antron and 
Antron XL. So, when your new building is on the rise, talk to an 
LDBrinkman dealer. He'll help take you all the way to the top. Call 
us collect at 0-214-579-3544 for the LDBrinkman dealer nearest you. LDBrinkman 


DuPont ANTRON" We have more colors in store for you. Today. EZ 


WHO SAYS YOU CAN'T BUY QUALITY 2 


SAN FELIPE PLAZA FOUR OAKS PLACE REPUBLICBANK CENTER 
The Farb Companies Interfin Development Corporation Gerald D. Hines Interests 

Quality is based on the craftsman, and a personal commitment. Since 1877, three gen- 2 "CT T & 
erations of British sign makers have perfected their craftsmanship at Burnham Signs, i ni | J 


Ltd. in London, England. 


SYSTEMS 


Since 1981 Signing Systems, Inc. has built a reputation in Texas for its personal com- Signing Systems, Inc. 

mitment to quality. 1217 West Loop North 

Here are some of the advantages we offer our clients: e Texas 77055 

* Competitive Prices: Over a hundred years of expertise coupled with an advanta- PH: 713/957-1124 
geous importing market provides top line product for competitive prices. Telex: 795 163 


* Large Fabricating Capacity: Our two hundred man production team allows for high 
volume, cost effective production techniques, that work with your scheduling needs. 


* Reliable Deliveries: Through an arrangement with an air cargo company and our 
stateside customs clearing and freight forwarding agency, our shipments enjoy one 
day delivery from London to Houston. Your signs will then be received, inspected, 
and inventoried for final installation. 


* 


If you are concerned about quality custom architectural signs and graphics on your 
next project, give us a call. 
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e 2?" Foamed-in-Place 
Insulation 

e Flat, Modular Design 

e 24" and 30" Panel Widths 

e Kynar Finish 

e Complete Accessory Line 


Richardson Credit Union, Richardson, Tx. 


Du Thick Insulated Metal 
Panel. Therm-U-Wall uses 
urethane, foamed-in-place insula- 
tion for premium energy efficiency 
as well as superior spanning 


capability. 


ra Modular Design. 

Th ush appearance 
offers a clean, aesthetic look along 
with the flexibility of curved or 


Complete Accessory Line. Aluminum 
formed comers. extrusions ng Kynar coatings meet all 
24" and 30" Panel Widths. — Therm-U-Wall trim conditions. 
Therm-U-Wall can be made in 24" 
MOLENCO has a national network of sales 
be pod widths in custom lengths up representatives. For further information on 
1 Therm-U-Wall and the name of your local repre- 
Kynar Finish. MOLENCO sentative, call or write our Houston headquarters. 
long-life fluoropolymer 
coating in eight colors. 


Moncriet-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Box 2505 * Houston, Texas 77252-2505 
713-225-1441 + 800-392-8649 (inside Tx.) 
800-231-8050 (National) 
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For durability that 
nothing can beat...not Rain, 

not Wind, not even Fire. 
Supradur Roofing Shingles. 


Hundreds of homes were Reduce your risk. 


destroyed in a matter of ; 
hours in each of the tragic The destruction of many of these homes 


fres in Houston Santa could have been prevented if the roofs had 
arbara sud Can Bernardino. been covered with fireproof shingles, such 


Reports from these fires as Supradur's Western-Shakes* 


confirmed that burning Western-Shakes and Supra-Slate carry the Unde 
embers falling on wooden writers’ Laboratory Class “A” fire rating. they 
roofs were the main reason offer maximum resistance to fire and will not ca 
for these fires spreading tribute to the spread of flames. For the name € 
so quickly. your nearest distributor, call collect (212) 697-116 


SUPRA-SLATE WESTERN-SHAKES 


OVER 30 YEARS OF 
BUILDING PROTECTION oD a 
Supraduw Manufacturing Corporation 
Cucie 10 un Reader tuuiry Card 122 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10168 


DN 
Pidal LIT 
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=D. LOVW COST WALLS THAT SAVE 
Clad T NTH AGE, BUT NEVER RETIRE! 


SONRY UNITS Spectra-Glaze* || prefaced concrete masonry units are the 
only glazed block with more than a quarter century of proved, 
nights reserved. and $ ^ 
Of., Canada and other countnes maintenance-free performance. Quality glazed block walls 
ec that save up front, always look like new, and keep right on 
saving. Your choice of color, texture, form, scale and _ 
pattern... - 


-FACED CONCRETE 


ES 


Ask for cost comparisons and case histories. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE & COUNT THE SAVINGS! 
The Featherlite Corporation, Box 489, Lubbock, TX 79408 
Phone 806/763-8202 . . . 4.4/Bu in Sweet's 


VISIT US AT SAN ANTONIO, TSA CONVENTION, BOOTH 138 


[WT UP. 9 


When their historic Brewery needed painting, 
Pearl chose Negley. 


Beciuse they knew only Negley could 
brew a paint as well as they could brew a beer. 


Pearl has become a tradition by making the temperature — instead of cracking 
a beer that Texans are proud to sit back or peeling, like ordinary paint. 
and enjoy. Negley did it by formulating a So if you want to specify a paint that 
paint that can stand up and fight off our has proved itself on Texas-size jobs, 
Texas weather— in all its extremes. look no further. The original Negley 

It's called Crylicote.* The Paint job at Pearl has been 
1005 acrylic paint that's protect- there since 1965. It's still in 
ing the exterior of one of the great shape. Even though a 
state's more flamboyant archi- lot of beer-drinking weather 
tectural treasures. Because it has come and gone in 
flexes with every change in the meantime. 


In Texas, Negley5 the household name in paint. 


Negley Paint Company, 400 Olmos Dr. West, San Antonio, Texas 78212 
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How many choices do you have 
when a roof panel comes in three profiles, 
three widths, five different metals, 

and 14 colors? 


one, Ours. ECI's Architec- 


¡ral Roofing Panels give you a 
onderful world of very attractive 
hoes. All with real down to 
earth advantages. 
nid all from one source. ECI, 
tart with the basics. A roof 
it provides trouble-free service. 


mits thermal expansion and con- 
traction with no through panel 
fastening. 

On to aesthetics. 

Our choice of profiles includes 
a slim rib, one thats tapered, and 
a little heftier looking “box” rib. 
All offered in a choice of metals 


an architectural roof panel, we 
can offer you a world of flexibility 
plus a complete assortment of 
support items including flashings, 
hardware and structural shapes. 
White for ECIS Architectural 
Roofing and Mansard Panel 
brochure. That single act gives 


ir integral vertical you a world 
ater proofing leg of choice. 
full 14-inch 
compared 
he usual Ye 
inches. MBCMA 


[plus optional embossing}, and 
finishes. Choose aluminum, galva- 
nized steel, Galvalume ™, Teme- 
coated stainless steel, or pure 
copper. 

Our 14 colors range through a 
choice of natural earth tones, 
to bold contemporary. 
In short, when youre choosing 


E ^ 'ubiathary of CECO Corporatior 


PO, Drawer C, Stafford (Houston) 
Texas 77477, 713/499-5611 
Manufactunng plants in Houston 
and Amarillo, Texas, Jemison, 
Alabama. and Lockeford, California 


nd the panels, offered in 12, 
or 18 inch widths, are all held 
nn with our unique concealed 
inless-steel clip. A clip that per- 


| Please send me complete information on | 
your Architectural Roof System 
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Why We Manufacture Our Own Concrete 
Building Components 


< 
LI 


à P» u 
Amey YA tercio Petit, AN y 


As a General Contractor, we are often asked why we also man- 
ufacture our own concrete building components. 


Innovator — Manufacturer — Contractor 

We believe that the only way to build reliable buildings that last is 
to combine industrial manufacturing efficiency with advanced con- 
struction technology. In this way, we are able to control time and 
costs while guaranteeing quality. That is what separates Amega 
trom all other General Contraciors. 


For the Professional Designer 

It is because of our full control of the building process trom produc- 
tion to turn-key delivery that we believe we are more reliable to the 
designer by providing an efficient, yet versatile fast-track con- 
struction system. Our standard designer services include reliable 
and proven technical support as well as immediate cost information 
which allows him to concentrate on 
his clients’ functional and budget 
requirements. 


Recognized Technology 
Leadership 

Recognized by the ASCE in 1974 as 
one of the most impressive pre- 
stressed concrete systems in the 
world, our technology is the result of 
our own research and development 
work. 

Our BI-2 System, for example, is 


>. o & 


designed to meet the requirements for low-rise commercial and 
industrial projects such as shopping centers, office buildings, ware- 
houses, manufacturing facilities, banks, churches and parking 
garages. 
The Concrete Solution 

In addition to its well known corrosion and fire protection charac- 
teristics, concrete offers larger spans, easy expandability and heavy 
load capacities at no additional cost. Yet, our advanced, electrically 
heated micro processor controlled manufacturing process produces 
a variety ol components as well as facade panels in nearly every 
linish in use today. 


The Amega Advantage 

lf you do not know us yet, let us tell you about the advantages of 
warking with a General Contractor who not only uses reinfarced and 
prestressed concrete throughout the 
building, but also controls the man- 
ufacturing and supply process. 

For a tour of our engineering and 
productian facility or more informa- 
tion about completed Amega proj- 
ects including a brief 9-minute slide 
presentation, please call us TOLL 
FREE from anywhere in Texas at 
1-800-392-3670 or call the Amega 
office nearest you; Houston (713) 
672-8989; Dallas (214) 994-2992, San 
Antonia (512) 340-5795. 


Someday, all buildings will be built the Amega way. 


Dameca 


Innovators - Manufacturers - Contractors 
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Qameca 


CONSTRUCTION 


P.O. Box 24558 
Houston, Texas 
77229-4558 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 748 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


Qameca 


CONSTRUCTION 
P.O. Box 24558 
, Houston, Texas 
77229-4558 
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reality, Thanks again for the article. 


Michael Borne 
Principal in charge 
ber Volk-Borne 


Naturaltte. Inc 
Negley Paint Co 


CORRECTION: In the article "San An- 
tonio: Coping With Prosperity in the Al- 
mo City" (Texas Architect, September/ 
Ch tober}, the interior restoration of the 
Majestic Theater was incorrectly cred- 
Med to the firm Cerna, Garza & Raba. 
Actually, the firm in charge of the resto- 
ration was Barry Moore Architects Inc. 
of Houston, Cerna, Garza € Raba are 
ihe architects for the restoration of the 
Majestic office building, to which the 
Majestic Theater is attached. Texas Ar- 
ifutect regrets the error. 
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Edited by Ray Ydoyaga 


Expansion of 1-30 would come within 40 feet of Ft. Worth's historic Main Post Office, right 


FORT WORTH CITIZENS BATTLE 
OVER DOWNTOWN FREEWAY 


Fort Worth is currently embroiled in 
what architect Martin Growald calls “the 
most controversial, incandescent event 
I've ever been a part of or have ever seen 
in this city.” The city’s leaders are deeply 
divided on the state Department of High- 
ways and Public Transportation’s $259 
million plan to widen a relatively short 
1.5-mile stretch of 1-30 in downtown 
Fort Worth. Although almost everyone 
agrees that something has to be done to 
relieve the congested expressway, Fort 


eee 


18 


Worth's typically harmonious business 
community has split on the question of 
what changes should be made 

One group, the 1-30 Citizen Advocates 
for Responsible Expansion, filed suit in 
Federal Court in late October charging 
the DHPT with failure to conduct ade- 
quate environmental studies and public 
hearings. I-CARE also claims in its suit 
that the expansion would violate federal 
laws protecting public parks—the expan- 
sion would come within eight feet of 
Philip Johnson's Water Garden. I-CARE, 
which numbers among its members some 
of Fort Worth's most powerful and 
wealthy business leaders, including mil- 


PEOPLE, PROJECTS & PROCEEDIN 


lionaire Robert Bass, advocates demol- 
ishing the existing elevated freeway ove 
Lancaster Avenue and building a de- 
pressed freeway in its place. 

The opposing group lacks a catchy or- 
ganizational name like I-CARE's but has 
an equally impressive membership ros- 
ter. Millionaire Eddie "I'm Mad" Chiles 
is the most famous member of the group 
that supports the highway department's 
plan. They believe that demolishing and 
then building à depressed freeway would 
be outrageously expensive and far too 
time-consuming. 

Two of the city’s most prominent ar- 
chitects, Growald and Don Kirk, are 
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playing major roles in the debate as un- 
alficial spokesmen of the opposing 
campa. "Overhead Irceways are the 
Apent Orange of urban development,” 
sive Growald, a member of I-CARE and 
principal ii the firm Martin Growald and 
Aveniaies "People simply do not build 
major developments next to elevated 
Irecways Hi would be like building next 
te a garbage dump." 

CGpowald shares 1-CARE’s belief that 
the orinal construction of the elevated 
Ivoeway was a mistake. The group claims 
that) “impedes the expansion of the 
central business district. Fort Worth, 
Citowald explains, is surrounded by natu- 
iol boundaries on three sides—the Trin- 
ity River and the river bluffs—and the 
only logical place for expansion, the 
«wh. 1 hlocked by 1-30. 

LEARE further claims that the free- 
way amd the proposed expansion would 
ulversely alfect several historic buildings 
that border 1-10. The group contends 
that the expansion would have a negative 
inpaci on two city landmarks designed 
hy Wyatt €. Hedrick in the 1920s—the 
US Pos Office and the Texas & Pacific 
lemon! 

Don Kirk, principal in the firm of 
Kirk, Ymch & Gist, feels differently 
ibout the issue. He and his group believe 
thi the notion of a recessed highway's 
being less ol a barrier to the downtown 
uva ds not true. “A depressed highway is 
wide ditch: the overhead highway 


” 


1 long 
is n psychological barrier. 

Kik believes the problem can be 

olved architecturally. "In most highway 
enstructun vou hire only civil engineers 
hen you really should also hire an ur- 

han designer or an architect to bridge 

und blend the structure with the urban 

fabric 

He contends that building a new de- 
pressed freeway would mean closing the 

siting highway for at least four years 
hile a new depressed highway is built 
| “icon handle 1,800 vehicles per hour 
por lane, one lane of city street can han- 
idle 400 vehicles per hour. It would take 
1^ lanes of city street to replace four 
ol highway. Imagine if you had to 
do that for four years.” 

Cost is also cited by Kirk as an impor- 
tant [actor in considering the freeway ex- 
"Ir would cost $29 million 
me to depress the freeway. It's doubtful 
ihm ihe Federal government is going to 


hank 


pansis 


pay to demolish an existing freeway that 
it funded in 1946." 

"] just don't believe the money isn't 
there," says Growald about the federal 
highway department's funds. I-CARE 
also disagrees with Kirk's construction 
figures and claims that it would cost $18 
million more to build a new freeway. 

I-CARE doesn't deny that motorists 
would be inconvenienced by the lengthy 
completion time to build a depressed 
freeway. But the members are quick to 
add that the temporary inconveniences 
might be more tolerable if one realizes 
the potential boom of building a de- 
pressed highway. I-CARE figures the 
city will gain over $100 million from de- 
velopments bordering the new freeway. 
which would lead to $2.5 million in 
added tax revenues. 

The Fort Worth AIA Chapter agreed 
in 1982 to recommend the concept of a 
depressed freeway. Kirk was president of 
the chapter at the time and agreed to the 
recommendation but now feels differ- 
ently about the issue. "I know more now 
than | knew then.” 

Other Fort Worth leaders have 
changed their minds too. Ironically, the 
highway department originally wanted to 
build à depressed freeway in 1946 and 
yielded to the citizens’ wishes for an ele- 
vated highway. One advertisement of the 
time by a group of civic leaders com- 
pares a depressed highway to the after- 
math of an atomic bomh explosion on 
Lancaster Avenue. 

Growald says the current battle is so 
emotional that "some of the most promi- 
nent people in this city, some of my 
friends that have known each other for 
years aren't even talking to each other." 
But Growald adds that the debate is im- 
portant, “Fort Worth is the Rodney Dan 
gerfield of Texas. Most people don't 
think this town is much, but Fort Worth 
is my Paris, my Rome, my London. 1 
think it’s important that we do the right 
thing.” 

At stake in the debate is not only a 
better way to get around in Fort Worth 
but the more far-reaching issue of a pre- 
cedent for other cities faced with a 
similar problem. Although many other 
cities in America are trying to demolish 
or reroute elevated freeways, the Fort 
Worth battle over the Lancaster overpass 
may prove to be the textbook case on the 
subject. 


Allied Bank Plaza; Tenneco Building, right 


ALICIA TRIGGERS SCRUTINY OF 


HOUSTON BUILDING CODES 


Houston is currently reviewing its exist- 
ing building codes in the aftermath of 
Hurricane Alicia’s damage to downtown 
buildings. Deputy Building Inspector 
Horace Cude has referred the city’s file 
of data on the 2000 high-rise windows 
broken in the hurricane to the Construc- 
tion Industry Council for further study. 

"We are using them (the CIC) as an 
investigative tool.” says Cude. “They 
have the technical expertise to review all 
the facts and make recommendations to 
the Council.” 

Just days after the destruction, numer- 
ous stories in the local and national me- 
dia questioned the appropriateness of 
designing curtain-wall structures for 
hurricane-prone areas like Houston. 
Most of the early accounts speculated 
that the windows loosened because the 
frames were not designed to resist hur- 
ricane wind loads. 

But Bill Jumper, president of the CIC 
and a principal in the engineering hirm of 
Ellisor and Tanner, believes the broken 
windows in the downtown towers had 
nothing to do with faulty design. “We 
just formulated a committee to study the 
problem," says Jumper, “but as far as | 
understand it, all the huildings per- 
formed the wav they were designed. The 
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buildings are all structurally undam- 
aged—lI doubt that the window breakage 
was a design problem; the buildings 
seem to be damaged from flying pro- 
jectiles and debris.” 

Four of the 15 committee members 
studying the problem are architects: 
Nolen Willis of Morris*Aubry; Bob Fill- 
pot of Lloyd, Jones & Brewer; and Ray 
Cuca and Bob Halverson of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill-Houston. "There's 
little doubt that the windows were dam- 
aged by flying debris,” says Halverson. 
Halverson’s firm designed the most heav- 
ily damaged downtown building, the Ai- 
lied Bank Plaza. “The building suffered 
window damage only from mid-height 
down. Since the highest pressure is on 
the top of a building, it makes little 
sense to assume that Allied Bank Plaza 
suffered wind load damage.” 

Although the cause of the breakage is 
still being debated, most of the experts 
who have inspected the buildings at least 
agree that the major cause of damage 
was flying debris. Still, at least one engi- 
neer studying the problem, H. Scott Nor- 
ville of Texas Tech’s Institute for 
Disaster Research, has said he received 
“reports of windows being blown out in- 
tact, which suggests they may have been 
weak to start with or else were popped 
out by the motion of the building.” Nor- 
ville also noted that, ". . . many win- 
dows broke on the back or leeward sides 
of buildings.” 

The architects and developers of the 
damaged buildings, however, remain 
confident that flying debris was the sole 
cause of damage. “The truth of the mat- 
ter,” says Brewer, whose firm (Lloyd. 
Jones & Brewer) was associate architect 
of Allied Bank Plaza, “is that an adja- 
cent building was being re-roofed with 
gravel when the hurricane hit. When | 
went up in the Allied Bank building I 
picked up handfuls of gravel; some of it 
looked like it had been fired by a ma- 
chine gun. | even found some gravel em- 
bedded in the insulation,” 

Burt Fisher. vice president of Century 
Development Corp.. developer and 
manager of Allied Bank Plaza. says that 
all the buildings that were damaged sur- 
round the 33-story Tenneco Building. 
"The Tenneco building has a gravel roof; 
all the buildings were damaged only on 
the faces fronting the Tenneco building 
and mostly on floors below 33." 


Fisher adds that only two of the five 
damaged buildings have all-glass curtain- 
wall exteriors—the Allied Bank Plaza 
and the Entex buildings. The other three 
buildings are made up of various materi- 
als: One Shell Plaza is concrete and 
glass, the Hyatt Regency Hotel is brick 
and glass, and First International Plaza is 
granite and glass. Although these same 
exterior systems are applied to structures 
in other areas of downtown hy the same 
architects and engineers of the damaged 
buildings, only those towers near the 
Tenneco building suffered broken panes. 

Brewer says all the buildings over 20 
stories that his firm designs are tested in 
wind tunnels on a current model of 
downtown Houston. “You can't build a 
high-rise without measuring the wind 
effects of the buildings around it," he 
says. "What's not tested is the huilding 
that's built up after ours. The next huild- 
ing may not be compatible to the wind 
load that was originally calculated. but I 
don't know how you could feasibly test 
for that kind of unknown." 

Fisher helieves the existing Houston 
huilding code is one of the strongest in 
the nation. "The typical American city 
requires only half the testing: Houston 
has higher standards than Chicago and 
New York City. You could never build 
a tower designed for New York in 
Houston; it wouldn't pass inspection. 
The Houston code should be revised to 
ban gravel roofs in downtown or to re- 
quire that gravel-roofed buildings have 
an adequate parapet to contain the 
gravel." 

But a han on gravel roofs may not 
solve the general problem of flying de- 
bris. A committee of the Southern Build- 
ing Code Congress recently 
recommended changing the standard 
huilding code to require debris-resistant 
windows in hurricane-prone areas. The 
proposal is still under consideration. 

Another hurricane-related problem. 
less visible than the glass breakage but 
no less serious, has been identified by 
Brewer on the Allied Bank Plaza. “The 
curtain wall's anodyzed-aluminum mem- 
bers are pitted and scratched by the 
gravel," says Brewer. "Once you remove 
that protective layer, the aluminum could 
oxidize, and that presents a large proh- 
lem—should we replace the entire 
curtain-wall? The building is still under 
guarantee, but replacing the curtain wall 


in an occupied building presents enor- 
mous problems and cost.” 

But Brewer believes you can’t turn the 
clock back on curtain-wall buildings in 
Houston. “Otherwise what do you do— 
hide in caves! If you do that you might 
drown when the high tide comes in.” 


SECOND QUARTER HOUSING LEADERS 


Malas Fe 


TEXAS CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
UP FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF 1983 


Construction contracts in Texas for the 
first seven months of 1983 reflect a 25 
percent increase compared to the same 
seven-month period in 1982, according 
to McGraw-Hill's F.W. Dodge Division. 

Dodge Vice President and Chief Econ: 
omist George Christi reports that con- 
tracts for residential and non-residential 
building statewide totalled 
$111.407,800,000 for January through 
July 1983, up from a total of 
$89.210,600,000 for the same period 
last year. 

In the Houston metropolitan area, 
residential and non-residential building 
contracts show a 12 percent decrease for 
the first seven months of 1983. In Bra- 
zoria, Fort Bend, Harris, Liberty. 
Montgomery and Waller Counties, con- 
tracts for January through July this year 
totalled $2,802,281,000, down from a 
total of $3,180,191,000 for the first 
seven months of 1982. 

Building activity in the Dallas/Fort 
Worth area shows a 60 percent increase 
for the first seven months of 1983. Resi- 
dential and non-residential construction 
contracts in Collin, Dallas, Denton. 
Ellis, Hood, Johnson, Kaufman, Parker, 
Rockwall, Tarrant and Wise Counties 
totalled $4.013,316,000 for January 
through July 1983, up from a total of 
$2,504,403 000 last year. 

Three Texas cities were among the top 
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ten homelbuilders in the second quarter 
of PORT. Dallas Fort Worth topped the 
talon » second quarter housing starts 
With a total of 20,254 units—a 139 per 
cont gun for the arca over the compara 
ble 1K? quarter Houston ranked second 


— 
Headlines. 
NINI WINNING INTERIORS 
VOUNCED IN 1983 TSA DESIGN 
WARDS PROGRAM 


freptow Co 


dine projects have emerged as winners 
in (he interior architecture category of 
ihe Texas Society of Architects’ 1983 
Design Awards Program. The other 12 

imning projects— winning in the gen- 
tal desipniadaptive-use category 

Ic atured in this issue of Texas 

Vey hitect (see pages 60-75). 


Tenneco Emplovee Center. 


in the nation. although its total of 17,475 
housing units represented a 24 percent 
decline from the same quarter last year, 
Austin ranked eighth in the nation with 
6,316 units. up 101 percent from last 


year. 


Sid W. Richardson Institute. Pella, 


Little Haly 


Bassett & Bassett 


The following winning interiors 
will be featured in the January/February 
1984 issue. All the design awards will be 
presented to architects and clients during 
TSA's 44th Annual Meeting. Nov. 17-19 
in San Antonio 

The winning interiors and their archi 
tects are: Treptow Development Corpo- 
ration in Houston by Gensler and 
Associates, Houston; Bassett & Bassett 
Banking House in Brenham by Travis 
Broesche & Ben Boettcher Architects: 
Pella Commercial Design Center in 
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... the toilet 

that flushes 
QUICKLY, QUIETLY 
and COMPLETELY 
with JUST ONE 
GALLON OF WATER! 


SUPERINSE .. where 
EFFICIENCY 1s a design 
Thera 


SUPERINSE wher 
RETURN ON INVESTMENT 
1 major goal 


SUPERINSE |. where 
WATER ANI 

WASTEWATER REDUCTION 
are necessary 


SUPERINSE where 
UTILITY COST AVOIDANCE 


is primary 


SUPERINSE wher 


F INSTALLATION is 


a consideration 


SUPERINSE .. where 


RELIABILITY is a must 


SUPERINSE . where 
MAIOR CODE LISTINGS are 


See us in Sweets -or- contact 


SUPERINSE 
Thetford Corporation 
7101 Jackson Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 
Toll Free: 800.521.3032 
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BIG MAN IN 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


In his 14 years at Mosher 
Steel, David Harwell has 
acquired experience in the 
structural steel business 
that is broad and diversified. 

While still in school at 
the University of Texas- 
Arlington, David went to 
work in the Dallas plant as 
a draftsman trainee. Since 
that time, he has held 
responsible jobs in 
Operations, Sales, Quality 
Control and Production 
Management, before being 
named Manager of Sales- 
Dallas in 1981. 

Harwell's a familiar name 
in Mosher, for David's father 
and his uncle have 70 years 
of service in the company 
between them. In his 
position, David is 


primarily concerned with 
the high rise market in the 
Metroplex area. **Putting 
together a proposal for a 
major building i is the most 
exciting part of my job,” 

he says. 

Enthusiasm, confidence 
and knowledge—they are 
attributes that David 
Harwell uses every day to 
help keep Mosher the big 
name jn structural steel. 


STEEL COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant 
P.O. Box 1579, Houston 77001 
(713) 861-8181 


Plants in Dallas, San Antonio 


2 A Frinity industries Company 
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Dallas by David A. Dillard, ATA, Dallas: 
Tenneco Employee Center in Houston by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Houston: 
Pasadena Town Square in Pasadena by 
Caudill Rowlett Scott, Houston: Little 
haly in Austin by The Architects Office, 
Austin; Headlines Hair Fashions in 
McAllen by Ashley Humphries & Part- 
ners, Laredo and McAllen; Sid W. Rich- 
ardson Institute For Preventative 
Medicine in Houston hy William T. Can- 
nady, Houston; The Warwick Towers in 
Houston by Golemon & Rolfe Asso- 
ciates, Houston 


—————ÓÀÓ 
FIRE IMPEDES STRAND BUILDING 
RESTORATION 


Only a week after Galvesion's Washing- 
ton Hotel had weathered Hurricane AI- 
icia, the building was ravaged hy a fire 
that left what seemed to be only a 
smoke-blackened shell of a structure. 

It was ironic that the Washington, lo- 
cated in Galveston's historic Strand area 
and scheduled for restoration. should 
succumh to such a small-scale catastro- 
phe so soon after surviving a hurricane 
that had devastated many of Galveston 
Istand's more recently built structures 

Nevertheless, despite the damage 
caused by the hlaze, developers George 
and Cynthia Mitchell still plan to restore 
the 99-year-old hotel and convert it to 
office and retail space. “It was such a 
handsome building." Mitchell told a re- 
porter for the Galveston Daily News 
shortly after the fire. 

Whether restoration was still feasible 
depended on the results of studies can- 
ducted by the architects for the restora- 
tion project, Ford, Powell £ Carson 
Fortunately, they already had drawn up 
detailed plans for the building's restora- 
tion when the fire struck at 12:55 a.m 
Aug. 26. So after a relatively brief inter- 
val during which they examined the re- 
maining structure, the architects gave 
their go-ahead for restoration, now 
scheduled to begin late this fall 

The Washington is one of 11 restora- 
tion projects linanced by the Mitchells in 
the city’s Strand National Historic Land- 
mark District. The Mitchells’ first Gal- 
veston restoration was the 1871 Thomas 
Jefferson League Building on The Strand 
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40,000 buildings later in the U.S.A... 
sa is more than a wall. 


proof-positive 


Dryvit Gutsulation® is more than 
1 wall, 9) an energy-efficient system 
that. puts massive insulation on the 
nube while providing a handsome 
urtace finish Proven in 40,000 build- 
wa across the United States — and 
in many thousands more in Europe 

Dryvit 6 the exciting versatile 


wwe to a whole range of today's 
instruction challenges. 


=" 
ru L 
. b 
More than a wall for 
fast-track efficiency. 
It. took less than 7 weeks to close-in 
i| Data's building in Dallas, TX, 
th Dryvit Outsulation panels. 
| the work was done dunng 
mally idie months of winter. 
t? A combination of 
System wall panels fabri 
ied ur an off-site factory and 
track scheduling. 
Por the owner, it meant a cost 
evlive, energy-efficient building with 
) stiiking up-to-date appearance. 
For the contractor: an on-schedule 
ing with no downtime. 


OK-—-— T. 
E ama 


More than a wall for 
design flexibility. 
Woo Oil & Gas building in 
! TX, gives you an idea of the 
amatic inexpensive design opportun 
Dryvit offers the architect. 
! Dimensional shapes, aesthetic 
tail, colorful graphics are easy to 
ve with Dryvit's 4-component 
ig/extenor finish system. 


í 4 
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More than a wall for 
residential construction. 

This Atlanta, GA. home illustrates 
how Outsulation can create any 
penod. any design. Tudor half 
timbering was achieved with wooden 
beams and Outsulation. built-up to be 
flush with them. Other Tudor designs 
have used Dryvit System shapes 
in a contrasting color finish 
as a substitute for actual beams. 

With Outsulation, the owner gains 
not only design flexibility and energy 
savings but more intenor floor space 
and lower structural costs because of 


More than a wall for 
energy savings. 

With Outsulation adding rnassive 
insulation to the extenor of the wall 
of the Southwest Financial Plaza 
shown here, many energy-efficient 
benefits occur. Therrnal bridges are 
sealed. Therrnal 
shock is 
minimized. Heating 
and cooling costs 
plummet — even 
original HVAC 
installations can be 
smaller, for further 
cost reductions. 


the light-weight nature of the System. 


More colors! 
21 in all 

These architecturally 
pleasing colors are 
available in all 4 Dryvit 
Finishes. Each color is 
integral with the Finish, whether 
Quarzputz™, Sandblast, Freestyle, 
or Earthstone Matrix. All fade and 
stain resistant. Write for details. 


Dryvit by: 
CONSTRUCTION 


EXTERIORS, INC. 


2606 Bataan Street 
PO Box 226064 
Dalias, TX 75266 


Call Toll-Free — 

Dallas Area 
1-800-442-1578 

Branch Offices in 

San Antonio and Houston 


CAD 
SAVE MONEY NOW 


* INTERGRAPH + AUTOTROL 
* COMPUTERVISION + CALMA 
* ALL MAKES 


If your firm is buying a CAD system— call 
today! We can save you a substantial 
amount of capital investment by buying di- 
rect from other users 


AAA rare rr rr rr rr o...» 


I! your firm has a CAD system, call us. We 


can sell your equipment at a better return 
than a trade-in will provide 


DAA AAA III RSENS EE OEEROEEROR EERO rs 


The Louis Posthauer Co. is a brokerage 
firm specializing exclusively in CAD 
equipment 


HII 


, ? g 4 
The Louis Posthauer Co. 
12343 Brandywyne 
Houston, Texas 77077 


713-493-2085 
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MILLER 


BLUE PRINT CO. 


501 WEST Sixt» 5T 
Austis Texas 78767 
Puowe 512 478 87935 
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George and Cynthia Mitchell are planning to re-build the fire-damaged Washington Hotel 


at Tremont, which they purchased in 
1976 and restored in 1979 

In the fate 1800s the hotel was popular 
with husinessmen visiting the city, 
which, as the Gulf Coast's only deep- 
water port, was for decades a major fi- 
nancial center ol the Southwest. The 
hotel fell on hard times after the 20th 
century witnessed changes in the eco- 
nomic and political environment ol 
Texas. The hotel had been boarded up 
for two decades when. in the mid-1970s, 
the Galveston Historical Foundation pur- 
chased several Strand-area buildings. in 
cluding the Washington. for resale to 
developers. 


NEW TEXAS MUSEUMS: 
AN OVERVIEW 


Throughout the United States an un 
precedented amount of new museum 
construction is under way. The August 
1983 issue of Progressive Architecture 
suggests more than 30 projects nation- 
wide. Judging by the activity in Texas, 
where two new museums are mostly 
finished, another is under construction, 
and a host of others are either contem 
plated or on hold. this number could be 
conservative 


Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 

The largest of the new Texas museums. 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
(DMFA), was designed by Edward Lar 
rabee Barnes Associates with Pratt, Box. 


At press time the city fire marshal's 
office was investigating the possibility 
that the fire was caused by arson. but n 
suspects have been charged. Telephone 
company records show that several lon 
distance calls were placed [rom the R& 
Drug Store—located next door to the 
Washington—shortly before the fire 
started in the drug store and spread to 
the hotel. 

It took 75 firefighters to quell the 
blaze, which also damaged a nearby 
nightclub and at one point threatened te 
spread to other historic buildings along 
The Strand 

Mike Godw 


a. 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 


—————————————— 
Henderson and is scheduled for public 
opening in late January of 1984. This 
museum is the cernerstone of the am- 
bitious Dallas Arts District, which in- 
cludes a Pei-designed concert hall. an 
arts high school, office space, and resi- 
dences. The 200,000-square-foot mu- 
scum, the first finished building in the 


——————————————————————— 
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or the fine homes of the world. 


H 
d 


Please visit one of the Texas showrooms: 
Cabinetry Studio/6129 San Pedro/San Antonio 78216/(512) 344-4111 
Poggenpoh!—Datlas/5100 Belt Line, #244/Dallas 75240/(214) 458-9988 
Poggenpohi —Houston/1705 West Gray/Houston 77019/522-2000 
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The ability to create everything from a re- 
strained conservative feel with wood, to a 
dazzling contemporary look with metal is 
what Architectural Tambour offers you. 


Thousands of images. Each different, but 
each part of a total expression. It’s what 
Flexible Mirror Wallcovering is all about and 
it awaits your ideas 


6102-F SKYLINE HOUSTON, TEXAS 7705711713) 784 2820 
ORDER DEPT TEXAS WAI | 800 197 754 
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We Know Something 
About You... 


You're a firm offering professional services 


Whether you're a sole proprietor or a large multidisciplinars A/E corpo- 
ration with several branches, we've been serving firms like vours for 
years. Architect, Structural Engineer. Mechanical. Electrical. Land Sur- 
veynr—or some new specialized discipline—we can help you 


You need good insurance 


Perhaps u's a “necessary evil” that vou hate to bus Perhaps you can't get 
enough of it for vour peace of mind. Or perhaps vou're somewhere in 
between. But, like all our clients, vou want a quality product 


You want to keep your costs down 


You're not ut business for your health. You don't want to become msur- 
ance poor, You want value for vour hard-carned dollars. You need a bro- 
ker who shops around for you, watches costs, and avoids surprising vou 
with an unexpected bill 


Isn't it time you dealt with a specialist? 


Commercial Insurance Concepts, Inc. 
4800 San Felipe * Suite 670 * Houston, TX 77056 * (713) 629-5850 
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district, completes the 2000-foot axis o 
the proposed development along Flora 
Street with a giant 40-foot barrel vault 
atop the body of the museum. 

The detailing of the DMFA and the 
planning of the interiors is squarely 
within the Modernist canon. Neverthe- 
less, the cross-axial scheme off a form: 
entrance courtyard suggests an older 
method of planning. The neoclassical 
tradition recalled by this plan can be 
traced via the great museums of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, etc., to ear 
I9th-century examples such as Schinkel 
Altes Museum. Unlike its forbears, will 
their strict axial symmetry, the program 
matic needs of the DMFA resulted in a 
variety of entrances and means of using 
the building. This is a building that mu: 
reach out to the conservative business 
community, and while the building may 
reflect the sober, grey-suited tastes of it 
clients for classical monumentality, a 
false symmetry does not result, as the 
building accurately inflects toward the 
program 


Cowboy Artists of America 

Whereas in Dallas the new museum is 
symbolic of an aspiration to relined so- 
phistication which looks north and east, 
the Cowboy Artists of America Museun 
(CAA) in Kerrville sophisticatedly re- 
fines southwestern forms. This small 
14,000-square-foot museum opened lasi 
April. Designed by Ford, Powell & Car 
son of San Antonio, the form of the 
building resembles an old Spanish mis- 
sión pueblo without being slavishly lit- 
eral to any of these precedents. This 
recollection of another time and place ts 
reinforced throughout the detailing — 


Cowboy Artists of America Museum. 


carved wood doors, stucco over block, 
and native stone wall at the entry way. 
The interior continues the themes es- 
tablished on the exterior. The vaulted 
skylights that cover the gallery spaces 
are the traditional bovedos found in Gua 
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dalujara The CAA vaults, however, un- 
Hike then ional counterparts, spring 
trom a grhl of heams and deny a clear 
msehutim of the bearing properties of 
masonry A tension results between mod- 
ern metuis und timeworn techniques 
Pike ironically analogous to that of 
the works of art displayed at the CAA 
the modern cowboy art exhibited, 
hike the building. recalls earlier forms 
ud themes. Yet if the new western art is 
uten sentutiental and overly nostalgic 
ert à West that no longer exists, the 
elite ture of the museum is always 
pee tes about its method, which can rein- 
berpret the architectural lessons of the 
pou for today That the museum can ac- 
mplish this difficult task and still re- 
menn. visually accessible for the public 
Hit uses it ts a credit to the genius of the 
m Iutect 


Moni E ollectión 
In Honeston the foundation work of the 
load Collection, designed by the Euro- 
pean Kenzo Piano with Richard Fitzger- 
thl and Partners of Houston, is almost 
auplete: The site of this new museum 
H n intimate neighborhood of wood- 
unl brick bungalows just west of the Ro- 
thiye € hapel on the St. Thomas Univer- 
uy campus. While it is too early to 
lierne the impact of the building on 
iy immediate surroundings, the draw- 
ol the structure show clear conces- 
ns to the neighborhood in which it is 
Parlier structures by Piano such 
the strident but wonderful Centre 
Cio pes Pompidou in Paris (designed in 
ollabin ation with Richard Rogers) suc- 
ded through the use of violent archi- 
lectural juxtaposition with an existing 
aviroenment. The intent of the architect 
of the Menil Collection is to make an 
um ompromisingly modern building, but 
tain proportions and details such as 
the infilling wood clapboards set within 
ihe Micsian steel frame clearly begin to 
(date the parts of the building to the 
hole of the neighborhood 
HH the exterior suggests a new formula- 
Wen of the work of Mies, the interior ol 
ihe Menil Collection, with its clearly de- 
hned rectangular and skylit galleries, 
prests the museums of Louis I. Kahn 
Hie most dominant feature of the entire 
building is in fact the skylights. These 
ue mide up of a series of structural 
battles that integrate the lighting and 
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Crofter Craft paper backed textile walicoverings 


, are expertly crafted from imported quality yarns 


and fabrics styled to present the authentic beauty 
of natural fibers and engineered tor high grade 
performance 


61024 SOLIND HOUSTON, TEXAS 77057/1714) 784-2820 
ORDER DEFT TEXAS WTS 14400 19; 


i] | |_| |e | 

AMETS. c^ 

MAINTENANCE INTERIOR [uo did 
.. [PLANT SERVICE Iu 4. 


2231 a: * Dallas, Texas «(214) 638-1800 hdd 
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INTRODUCING 
THE 
SOFT TOUCH 
FROM EUROPE 


) 
. — y) A“ JAN 


- 


- 


by 


- 


We took our inspiration from Satin Finish, like other Eljer fin- 
European designers to bring you | | | X l IR] l | ishes, is a fired glaze, not plastic, 
our own low lustre matte finish, the so it's tough, resists scratches and 
kind of finish you see in the most stays easy to care for. 
fashionable baths on the continent. SATIN FINISH Create your own European 

Eljer calls it Satin, a fired * masterpiece. With Satin, the only 


glass surface with a "soft focus" look for lavatory, matte finish available on both vitreous china 
bidet and tub. It comes in our subtle Natural BY and cast iron products. In the Gallery Collection 
color to complement its texture. And it's avail- from Eljer. 

able as an elegant extra with fixtures from 


For more information, write: 
our Gallery Collection. ER ELJER PLUMBINGWARE, Dept. SR, Three 
But don't let the soft look fool you. Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 


ELJER 


Form No 734 


ANOUSEMOLO 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


Cx118275 Litho USA 
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mechanical systems and are hung from 
the frame of the building. 


Menil Collection, by Piano & Fitzgerald. 


Like the DMFA., the Menil is cross- 
axially planned. The entrance to the mu- 
seum faces the street forthrightly and is 
approached through a stoa-like porch 
that runs the length of the building. 
Throughout this building there is an ex- 
acting attention to detail (several full- 
size mock-ups of various aspects of the 
building have been constructed in a va- 
cant lot south of the site). and a subtle 
yet monumental building in harmony 
with its surroundings should result. 

Other projects in Texas that are cur- 
rently being planned include the Laguna 
Gloria Museum in Austin and the re- 
cently announced Museum of Art of the 
American West (MAAW) in Houston. 
Venturi, Rauch, and Scott Brown are the 
architects of the former, while Caudill 
Rowlett Scott is designing the latter. 


Laguna Gloria 

The Laguna Gloria Museum is part of a 
downtown development scheme for Aus- 
tin being proposed by the Watson-Casey 
Companies. As the project was origi- 
nally announced, the Venturi firm was 
only going to design the interior of a 
predetermined shell. Responsibility for - 
the exterior walls and indeed the whole 
project was being borne by the Austin 
firm of Holt+Fatter+ Scott Inc. 

At the present time, however, the con- 
troversial Philadelphia architects have as- 
sumed complete responsibility over the 
design of the museum. They are also 
now heavily involved with Holt+ Fat- 
ter-- Scott in the masterplanning of the 
entire scheme. While Venturi and Scott 
Brown have made several visits to Austin 
to become familiar with the city, no 
plans for the museum will be drawn until 
the initial planning studies are complete. 


American West 
The MAAW has gotten off to a some- 
what shakier start. Despite announce- 


ments of an October opening in the 
Houston newspapers in late June, con- 
struction of the museum has been tempo- 
rarily delayed while fundraising 
continues. 

This museum is unique in that the site 
of the structure is located in the empty 
lobby of One Houston Center, a 46-story 
dark-tinted glass and steel building. The 
site of the Museum was donated by Texas 
Eastern Inc., Cadillac Fairview Urban 
Development Inc.. and the Southwest 
Art Foundation, utilizing a space that 
had been unrentable for six years. The 
proposal is to construct a neo-pueblo- 
style building-within-a-building. This 
structure will house temporary exhibits 
and will be within walking distance of 
hundreds of thousands of downtown 
office workers. 

The idea is an exemplary case of cor- 
porate sponsorship of the arts. The 
quality of the Western art that is pro- 
posed to be exhibited is high. One hopes 
that the architect's assurances that the 
museum won't match the previously pub- 
lished kitchy rendering will be borne 
out. A recent model photograph suggests 
that the design does in fact continue to 
be refined. 


Museum of the Southwest 

Midland is to he the site of a new Mu- 
seum of the Southwest. Ford, Powell & 
Carson developed a scheme for the mu- 
seum, but the economic woes of the re- 
gion and a long transition period in 
which a new museum administration 
took charge have temporarily caused the 
shelving of the project. The museum re- 
mains committed to expansion but the 
plans as originally drawn by the San An- 
tonio firm are expected to be completely 
revised. 

Other projects that have been held up 
indefinitely are the proposed State Mu- 
seum and expansion (or new structure) of 
the Archer M. Huntington Gallery at 
The University of Texas at Austin. 

Reports outlining the needs for these 
institutions remain unacted upon by the 
university and the state legislature after 
nearly three years. There is no expecta- 
tion that anything will happen in the near 
future, 

Finally, the Museum of Fine Arts 
(MFA) in Houston is once again moving 
ahead with its Noguchi sculpture garden. 
The garden has been revised to address 
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some of the criticisms that were origl- 


ATST nally directed toward the design. The 
^ MFA is also rumored to be contemplat- 
= Information Systems ing a major expansion on its present site. 
The breadth of purposes, functions, 
AT&T Information Systems cordially invites you and audiences of the new and proposed 
to visit us to discuss Shared Services and Auto- Texas museums is reflective of a national 
mated Building Management. trend in museums toward meeting the di- 


vergent interests of different segmenis of 
the population. The Texas museums 


Thursday, November 17, 5:00-8:00 P.M. range from monumental architectural 
Hyatt Regency Hotel or call 512-366-5872 edifices to stage sets. Some of the build- 


ings, such as the DMFA, express the tra- 
ditional role of the Museum as treasure 
Reader Inquiry Card house. Here the art takes on a transcen- 
dent significance and the experience of 
the art is no doubt meant to be religious- 
contemplative. Other structures address 
ihe viewing of art in a populist manner; 
museums like the MAAW or even the 
CAA have narrowly defined collections 
with broad public appeal. The experi- 
ence of these structures does not have to 
be critical (though at the CAA it is); 
rather, the intent is to entertain. One ob- 
servation that an overview of new Texas 


ME SLM spaces the sandart Ini tie CON toy museums permits is that the form of the 
" museum is as much dependent on the 
^v ado to e nuni arde Over 
ang codiecthons 16 (vert and rte teet collection displayed and the manner of 
Uds andere 
a ng OW the endowment as it ts on the willfulness 
"(eroe 


of the architect 


-John Kaliski 


13 PROJECTS RECEIVE 
ENVIRONMENTAL AWARDS 


Thirteen projects were recognized in the 
17th Annual Environmental Improve- 
ment Awards Competition for their sub- 
stantial contributions to an improved 
environment in Houston and surrounding 
communities 

The competition was sponsored by the 
Houston Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Houston-Gull 
Coast Section of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects and the Houstor 
Municipal Arts Commission. The award: 
were presented by Barry Moore, presi- 
dent of the Houston Chapter, at a lunch- 
eon honoring the winning projects. 

The projects were: 


6107+ € 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 77057 all * Rotating Sculpture Exhibition in Al- 
dio len Center for being “an unusual civic 
TEXAS WAT RO ] 
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NWA ty busiseape artist for the plaza; 
Lio Jones. Brewer is architect for Allen 
{efter Henderson and Massengill Art 
Meses handled acquisition of the 
Supr 

* The edaptive re-use of the 711 West 
how Mistico: in Baytown for "being 
Oe optimal uir iis context and a model 
hor tute redevelopment,” Herman Dyal 
Wel fene Babendure, architects, ac- 
pepe the award 

F4 fem Builder Program of Clean 
Houwon lor setting environmental stan- 
hits fu the construction industry." The 
patada accepted by John Paul Grunz, 
-heitiman of a 2) member steering com- 
mittes Which developed standard com- 
mer ial construction job site letter 
rent practices, already being ex- 
ported io Dallas, Fort Worth and San 
Vnus 

t Afedtoul € enter Park for being “an 

iuis Gt preen space in the high-tech, 
ute Jesas Medical Center." 
Lani ape Architects: Charles Tapley As- 
Architects 

the Development Ordinance for 
hein a0 unprecedented guide to or- 
Waly growth for the city," accepted by 
tom iimember Eleanor Tinsley on be- 
Hall of the City Council, the City Plan- 
ning Department, developers, architects, 
mil Htivens who participated in the writ- 
inp and passage of the ordinance 


High pti 


lamer Middle School Landscape 
Pret tor being “an example of ex- 
ommunity cooperation to 
(ate u park serving both school and 
bbdd.” Landscape architect for 
thy quejes wis SWA Group 

* Post Ouk Park tor being "an inviting 
pace in the midst of business de- 

hipment " The award was accepted by 
Parl Broussard of 3/D International. 
bud ape. architects for the project. 

* frees for Allen Parkway for being 
) realization of Allen Parkway as a 

ne. drive into the city." Landscape 
huecs: Charles Tapley Associates 
in htec ts 

* Jimmy Martyn Farm for "preserving 
th cultural and natural environment of 
the Gull Coast," accepted by Don Perk- 
p executive director, and Ralph David- 

n. chairman of the board, of Armand 
aou Nature Center. The restoration of 
farm, settled in 1878, is being car- 
red eun with the aid of a grant from the 


owing s 


pulli 
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pon in support of Texas artists.” 


Custom made signage 


A handmade carthenware plaque 
lends a custom touch in a residential 
or commercial setting, and it will 
not fade or weather. We can meet 
your specifications lor large or 

small jobs. Many glazes, colors 

and decorative techniques available 


Also, handmade tiles, murals, sinks 


clayworks studio/gallery 


(512) 474-9551 1209 E. Sixth St. Austin, Texas 78702 
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Granite. 


A step up to beauty. 
A step up to wearability. 


Forever-lasting beauty 
that requires no 
maintenance, adds a 
stepping stone to 
prestige, elegance. 
Choose from twenty 
colors, endless shapes 
and patterns, and all the 
expert help we can give 
you. Consider the 
character of mixing more 
than one color or pattern 
in an application. 

For more information, 
and a packet of full color 
literature illustrating Cold 
Spring Granite products 
in use, call toll free 97 
800-328-7038. In == 
Minnesota call (612) EFE 
685-3621, or write to the HS 
address below. 


| D S Center Minneapolis. MN 
Architect. Philip Johnson & 
Jonn Burpee, New York, NY 


Ecward F Baker Associates Inc 
a joint venture 


SECTION 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dep! TA-1 
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202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN EXC 
3I 


Post Oak Park 


Lanier Middle School Project. 


American Hoeschst Corporation. 

* Freedmen's Town Association for 
"preserving Houston's cultural heritage 
by undertaking an historical survey of 
the oldest black community." 

* Blanche K. Bruce Community Park 
Project for being "a remarkable example 
of public and private, individual and in- 
stitutional shared effort to create a neigh- 
borhood park." Landscape architects 
were Sweitzer and Associates. 

* Operation Plant Rescue for "pre- 
serving endangered species—rare and 
desirable native plants," accepted by 
Glenda Barrett, president of the Park 
People, and John Koros, director of the 
project. 
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* The Green Ribbon Committee for 
"developing a visionary plan to meet 
Houston's needs for parks," accepted by 
S.I. Morris and Donald Williams, co- 
chairmen of the committee. Daniel B 
Stauffer was technical advisor. 


H.A.B.S. CELEBRATES 50th 
ANNIVERSARY 


Fifty years ago Now. 9, after only eight 
months in office. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt established the Civil Works 
Administration. lts mandate was to 
create four million jobs to help carry 
vast numbers of unemployed through the 
winter. Almost immediately the National 
Park Service proposed a plan for nation- 
wide employment of architects and ar- 
chitectural draftsmen in the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. In a special 
meeting of its Executive Committee held 
Nov. 18-21, the American Institute of 
Architects endorsed the plan. Telegrams 
were sent to AIA chapter presidents re- 
questing nominations for district officers 

At the AIA chapter meeting at Phelps 
and Dewees' office in the Gunter Build 
ing in San Antonio, the names of six 
interested men were placed in a hat 
Only two names would be drawn; one as 
district supervisor, the other as squad 
leader. Times were rough. “When | tell 
you how rough it was, you just wouldn't 
believe that we were spending a nickel at 
noon for lunch," recalls Bartlett Cocke, 
FAIA. What could you buy for a nickel? 
"An apple." 

The first name drawn was that of Mar 
vin Eickenroht. Thus. he became the dis 
trict officer of Texas, District 33 in 39 
national districts. The second name was 
Bartlett Cocke, squad leader. By March 
1934 funding for the project had run out; 
by late 1934, however, the project was 
re-funded federally under the auspices ol 
the National Park Service, the American 
Institute of Architects, and the Library ol 
Congress. Marvin Eickenroht was ap- 
pointed Division Director of the South 
ern Division, and the districts were 
restructured to conform to the 67 chap 
ters of the AIA. 

The 40 men employed in Texas were 
paid one dollar an hour, not to exceed 40 
hours a week, and four or five cents a 


mile for the use of their cars. Travel time 
was not compensated for. Each squad 
had a photographer who furnished his 
own camera 

Their early Beaux-Arts training served 
these men well as they traveled the state 
measuring and photographing significant 
structures built in 1860 or earlier, Partic 
ularly handsome drawings are those of 
the ornamental ironwork details of the 
Conrad Meuly House in Corpus Christ 
and the sacristy window at San Antonio 
Mission San Jose, all drawn by Zeb 
Rike. C. T. Weidner and John H. Morri» 
created works of art detailing the James 
Vance House in San Antoni. These men 
were professionals, polishing the presen 
tation skills of the classroom projet 

Interest in the natonwide program 


IHI 
in 


HABS. drawing of Ni hohis Chaytens 
Sangerfest Halt in Galveston 
was mmmeduite: The Architectural Forum 
featured the HAS. work in ds "Mas 
ter Detail Series” published in the maga 
zines from 1934 through 1912. The long 
term ellects on Texas anditects cm 
ployed by HABS during the depres 
sion years became manilest in then 
involvement in historie preservation and 
their regionally influenced designs Inter 
est in HH. A B S. continues today as archi 
tectural students working with more 
sophisticated tools aml current deatiny 
techniques emulate the yirtucnty ef the 
19 Ms masters 

Approsimiately 200 HA HS draw 
ings of structures Aires Texas arc 
highlighted in an exhulut that began and 
coincided with the tih National Peeves 
vation Conference im San Antone The 
exhibit, sponsored by TSA, the Texas 
Historical € cummins amd the San An 
tone Conservation Saciety, will rema 
on view through Dec. 17 at Bolivar Hall, 
La Villite 

Mwron Smith Savage 
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million dollars insurance cover- 
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TFA ANNOUNCES 1983 DESIGN 
AWARDS 


Three projects by Texas architects have 
been recognized by the Texas Forestry 
Association for outstanding designs of 
Texas buildings featuring wood 
construction 

The winners of TFA's 1983 design 


awards are: in the commercial category, 
the Sunset Gardens project in College 
Station, by G. Philip Morley & Associ- 
ates; in the institutional category, All 
Saints Episcopal Church in Atlanta, 
Texas, by Winston Sullivan; in the resi- 
dential category, the Spennilli Residence 
in Denton, by Gary Juren Architects 

The awards will be presented Oct. 21 
at the association's annual meeting 


Sunset Gardens, College Station 


RAIFORD STRIPLING HONORED AT 


SAN ANTONIO SYMPOSIUM 


A symposium at the Institute of Texan 
Cultures in San Antonio entitled "Raif- 
ord Stripling, Dean of Historic Preserva- 
tion in Texas" and subtitled “Texas: A 
Sense of Place, A Spirit of Indepen- 
dence" honored the San Augustine archi- 
tect for having been a pioneer in historic 
preservation long before it became à 
household phrase 

Recalling à visit last summer to the 
Rio Grande Valley, symposium panelist 
Eugene George described how the im- 
portance of a "sense of place" was 
brought home to him in a most moving 
way. On a Sunday afternoon in May. 
many of the displaced people of Old 
Zapata, a portion of the Valley settle- 
ment inundated hy the Falcon Reservoir 
30 years ago. returned to behold the 
ruins of their former houses and stores. 
Demands of irrigation in an unusually 
dry year had caused the waters over the 


village to recede, and the people 
gathered on the old community basket- 
ball court — which was in remarkably 
good shape—to celebrate a kind of 
homecoming. Former residents wept as 
they embraced old neighbors and took 
children and grandchildren through the 
town on streets that were cerily passable 
once again. Not actually a witness to the 
event, George—an Austin architect and 
architectural historian—was invited 
down in August to survey the old town 
site, by then already choked with weeds 
It was clear to him then, however, that 
the people had returned there to regain 
something important. Although the wa- 
ters will reclaim Old Zapata in time, if 
ever there is a plan to restore the com- 
munity and give back to the people what 
they lost, the man for the job ts architect 
Raiford Stripling, 73, the subject of the 
symposium George took part in Sept. 10 
Stripling happens to be, in the words 
of symposium moderator Amy Freeman 


NEWS, continued on page 95 
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The Pella Clad Window System: operating 
efficiency and elegance you can count on. 


These days, multi-story construction 
must be efficent. Office structures 
which depend upon high occupancy 
rates must keep operating costs in 
check. Residential structures must 
be esthetically pleasing al the same 
lime keeping maintenance costs 

lo a minimum. 

Pella's Clad Window Systems 
offer an easy solution. They give you 
the flexiblity you need lo meet strin 
gent requirements at the same time 
offering distinct advantages 

Aluminum clad outside. 
Wood inside. 
Completely covenng the extenor 
surfaces is a sturdy aluminum jacket 
hnished in high temperature baked 
enamel, Available in white, dark 


brown or custom finishes, this tough 
Coat resists color degenerabon, chip 
ping, flaking, peeling, cracking and 
a host of other plaques. The corners 
are carelully lap-oinied to give a neat 
mitered appearance, t00 
Underneath, the window is 
formed of solid wood, vacuum 
treated with water and insect 
repellent preservatives before con: 
struction. Intenors—traditional and 
contemporary, commeraal or 
residential —are warm and inviting 


Pella's double glass insulating sys 
tem provides a full 13/16" of insulat- 
ing space between the fixed outer 
pane and removable inner glass 
panel Ths sanficantty cuts healincy 


cooling costs. Attractive, narrow-siat 
metal binds can also be set between 
the panes of glass for additional 
shading protection. Environmental 
glass can also be specified where 
protection from heat gain and 
glare can be significant factors 


Pella casement and awning win 
dows feature a unique, patented 
hinging system for easy window 
washing from the inside. 

Our double hung windows 

also feature a special spring 
loaded vinyl jamb which 
allows each sash torotatea | 


e, 


full 360° Every comer can be 
reached for easy Cleaning, and 
because the sash prvots at the cen 
ter, the weight is counterbalanced 
for safe handling 
Differences 

you can court on. 
Multi-story structures provide a 
unique window opportunity to 
capture the beauty of wood and 
the ease of aluminum cladding 
Come into our Planning 
Centers and see for your 
self. In Houston call 713 
895-7150. In Dallas call 
214-647 4321 


Pella. The significant difference in windows. 
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Bomanite 


The Best Impression in Concrete 


*DALLAS 


L.H. Company 
P.O, Bex 20097 


Texas 75220 
(214) 263-6118 (metro) 
4) 357-0327 


THE DECORATIVE CENTER OF HOUSTON 


WE'RE EXPANDING ON A GREAT TRADITION 


Tripling in size. Expanding in scope to include leading contract lines as well as 
residential, Developing new services for the design community with meeting 
rooms, message center, intimate restaurant and bar Creating excitement with 
à sophisticated design. To be a part of the great new tradition, ===" 
call Jim Seymour or Howard Fuerst at 214/655-6100 in Dallas ==—=—= 


or ins French at 713/961-9299 in Houston 
WATCH THE EXCITEMENT BUILDING! === 


5190 Woodway Drive, Houston, TX 77056 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


DEPICTING A PROUD HERITAGE 


As is our custom, we are devoting a 
major portion of this annual Architecture 
Review to presentation of current award- 
winning design, based on the recent 
design awards competition of the Texas 
Society of Architects. These twelve proj- 
ects, which emerged as winners from a 
field of 269 entries by Texas firms, repre- 
sent the best of a broad cross-section of 
work and serve as a collective benchmark 
for assessing the state of architectural de- 
sign in Texas. 

We also are pleased to present, begin- 
ning on the next page, a momentous 
additional dimension of this annual 
Review—a lavishly illustrated essay, 
written by UT-Austin Architecture Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Speck, on Texas’ 
proudest architectural achievements of 
all time. As explained in the introduction 
to his essay, the 20 buildings and places 
featured are based on an exhibition of 
Richard Payne photographs representing 
those works held in highest esteem by 
the architectural profession in Texas 

Entitled **Creating Tomorrow's Heri- 
tage," the exhibit is sponsored by the 
Texas Society of Architects as part of the 
program of its 1983 president, Jerry L. 
Clement. His inspiration was the multi- 
faceted idea that Texas has an estimable 
architectural heritage, that buildings 
designed today will be the hentage of 
tomorrow, and that both architects and 
clients should aspire to architectural 
excellence as a means of continuing a 
proud tradition. The marks of that tradi- 
tion, as established and as being con- 
tinued today, are well documented on the 
following pages. 

It has been said that architecture has 
no spectators, only participants. Indeed, 
verbal and pictorial representations of 
buildings are only faint shadows of real 
experience. But unlike actual architec- 
ture, words and two-dimenstonal images 
can be assimilated, sorted out, and organ- 


ized as a whole to convey a message or 
a range of ideas. 

One of the strongest impressions con- 
veyed by the collections of words and 
images in this issue is the notion of Texas 
building as a long, slow-moving per- 
formance—a lifeline of continuity that 
links us with our past. To the extent that 
an exhibition or an article can reinforce 
this idea of architecture as continuum, it 
is helping to assure the preservation of 
existing physical connections with our 
history and our roots. 

A related impression is that ours is an 
architecture of diversity. This observation 
is true not only because architecture 
serves a complete spectrum of purpose 
ranging from the ceremonial to the whally 
utilitarian, but also because it mirrors the 
culture that produced it. In Texas, the 
built environment is richer for the fact 
that it reflects the varied responses of 
diverse cultures to disparate geographical 
conditions 

Among the buildings included herein 
are some that can claim one superlative 
or another—the first, the biggest, the 
finest. Others are historic, or techno- 
logically innovative, or unusually pic- 
turesque—of **timeless"" appeal. But all 
contribute to an architectural heritage of 
which Texas can be proud. 

—Larry Paul Fuller 
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CREATING 
TOMORROW'S 
HERITAGE 


A Photographic Exhibition 
Depicting Texas' Proudest 
Architectural Achievements 


The following essay, by 
University of Texas at Austin 
Architecture Professor 
Lawrence Speck, was com- 
missioned to accompany an 
exhibition of photographs 
sponsored by the Texas 
Society of Architects as a 
means of recognizing Texas’ 
most significant architectural 
works. Conceived by 1983 
TSA President Jerry Clement 
of Dallas, ''Creating 
Tomorrow’ s Heritage" spot- 
lights the proudest compo- 
nents of our architectural 
legacy in Texas while remind- 
ing us of the sobering reality 
that architecture endures and 
that buildings of today are the 
heritage of tomorrow. 

Photographed by renowned 
architectural photographer 
Richard Payne of Houston, 
the free-standing exhibit 
debuts November I9 at the 
InterFirst Bank in San 
Antonio in conjunction with 
the Society' s 44th Annual 
Meeting. After a six-week stay 
at InterFirst, the exhibit will 
begin a statewide tour. 

The twenty buildings and 
places included in the exhibit 
are based on the results of a 
statewide survey in which 
architects were asked to name 
Texas’ most significant archi- 
tectural works of all time. The 
survey stipulated that nomi- 
nations should fall within one 
or more of the following 
categories: 

e anarchetype—the best of 
a particular breed; 

€ adesign triumph to which 
architects have looked for 
inspiration; 

€ atechnological advance 
which pointed a direction for 
future work; or 

€ a component of the 
brilliant oeuvre of an influen- 
tial architect. 


IMPRESSIONS 


Twenty places that have left their mark 
on the history of Texas architecture 


IMPRESSIONS of a TRAVELER I 


Four and a half centuries ago, the ship- 
wrecked Spanish explorer Nunez Cabeza 
de Vaca was cast ashore along the Texas 
coast on an island the Spaniards called 
Malhado— " Wretched." For six long years 
he and three companions trekked across 
the sparcely inhabited Indian territories 
from what is now Galveston to Corpus 
Christi, Austin, San Antonio, Big Spring. 
and El Paso. 

In the first published account of this new 
land, printed in 1542, Cabeza de Vaca de- 
scribes a vast empty landscape—sweeping 
coastal plains, rugged sun-parched hills 
cut by river oases, majestic mountain 
ranges, and endless flat deserts. He details 
specific places—the "prickly-pear region" 
where Indians migrated annually to gather 
and eat the cactus fruit, the "river of 
nuts," which was probably the Guadalupe 
or Colorado. 

As one might imagine, Cabeza de 
Vaca's account created no rush to settle the 
newly discovered land. Although the inte- 
rior of Texas continued to be penetrated by 
occasional parties of French and Spanish 
explorers for the next 150 years, the 
tough, hardscrabble life the region offered 
attracted no known settlers. In the fury of 
17th-century European colonization, this 
was not judged to be a hospitable place. 
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By Lawrence Speck 


Photography by Richard Payne 


One can imagine the awesome scale, the 
sense of vastness and isolation, and the 
formidable challenge of self-sufficiency 
that must have met the European eye. 

When settlement did begin in the early 
18th century, the pioneers were not "your 
tired, your poor, your huddled masses" but 
your restless, your independent, and your 
strong-willed.The physical form of the 
place—its disparate climates and land- 
scapes—shaped the society that inhabited 
it and began a reciprocal relationship 
which continues to the present. 

The land shaped its inhabitants who, in 
turn, reshaped the land by the act of build- 
ing—making it more habitable and hospi- 
table. This act, in turn, shaped a 
subsequent generation of settlers who, 
likewise, left their own environmental 
mark to affect later generations—and so 
on and so on until today. More, perhaps, 
than it would have been in a gentle, be- 
nign landscape, the act of settlement in 
Texas was an assertive act of place- 
making—establishing the presence of hu- 
man habitation in a strong, indomitable 
land. 


First Settlement—The Missions 


Although both the French and the Spanish 
had made periodic attempts to establish 
outposts in Texas beginning in 1690, the 
first important permanent settlement was 
marked by the founding of San Antonio in 
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The San Antonio Missions. 
PREVIOUS PAGE: San Antonio 
de Valero (The Alamo), 1744 — 
1777. RIGHT: Nuestra Señora 
de la Purisma Concepción, 
1731. FAR RIGHT: San Juan 
Capistrano, 1731. BELOW: San 
Francisco de la Espada, 1731. 
FACING PAGE: San Jose, 1739. 


1718. During the following decade the 
great missions of San Antonio were built 
as part of an energetic effort by Spanish 
governors and missionaries to colonize 
Texas and civilize the Indians. They re- 
main remarkably intact after two and a 
half centuries, constituting one of the 
more impressive historical and architec- 
tural monuments in the United States. 

The buildings express eloquently the 
austerity, the simplicity, and the devotion 
of mission life. Their thick stone walls 
make a bold, unflinching gesture on the 
landscape—a remarkably permanent 
gesture for a frail new settlement. The ar- 
chitecture here offers comfort and security 
in an untamed land—a confidence that 
may, in fact, have been essential for the 
success of the new colony. 

The emphasis of the missions’ builders 
on spiritual comfort as well as physical 
comfort in an alien place is also impres- 
sive. The buildings touch the heart and 
soul and psyche. Sparse but expressive or- 
namentation enlivens portals, windows, 
and towers. Simple but dramatic interior 
spaces go far beyond the provision of pio- 
neer shelter to give spiritual support for 
what was certainly a lonely and trying en- 
deavor. Much remodeled and unevenly re- 
stored, the missions nevertheless still 
communicate much to us about the values 
and lifestyles of the state's earliest colonial 
inhabitants. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TRAVELER II 


In 1854, more than three centuries after 
Cabeza de Vaca, the Yankee explorer and 
noted landscape architect Frederick Law 
Olmsted, made a six-month trek across — 
Texas, taking an amazingly similar route 
to that traveled by the Spaniard. He re- 
ported his findings in regular articles in 


The New York Times and later expanded 
them into a book titled Journey Through 
Texas. In what was for many Americans 
the first extensive exposure to the newly 
annexed state, Olmsted describes a varied 
and sometimes dangerous frontier ranging 
from “disagreeable in the extreme—an 
unpleasant country" to regions with "a 
great deal of natural beauty" and a popu- 
lation of “agreeable, free-thinking, culti- 
vated brave men." 

Olmsted was particularly impressed by 
the Hill Country of central Texas, with its 
"varied grassy surfaces, thick wooded bor- 
ders, and many trees and shrubs standing 
singly and in small islands." He admired 
the industrious German communities in 
San Antonio, New Braunfels, Sisterdale 
and Boerne, with their simple stone and 
wood homes, shops and farm buildings. 

Texas, like most of the United States, 
was experiencing a period of great pros- 
perity and material development in the 
1850s. The state's population almost tri- 
pled during that decade, producing many 
new settlements such as those Olmsted ad- 
mired. The development of the railroad, 
beginning in 1853, conquered the formida- 
ble distances that had always hampered 
settlement of the region and made com- 
mercial agriculture possible. It was this 
prosperity and developing commerce that 
provoked the rapid growth of towns in a 
region that previously had been almost 
wholly rural. 

The most prodigious growth in these 
new towns was in Austin, whicb had been 
founded in 1839, [ts site was selected as 
the permanent Capital of Texas by a group 
of commissioners who, like Olmsted, 
found the Hill Country to be the loveliest 
of Texas’ varied landscapes. By the 
mtd- 18505, with à growing population of 
just under three thousand, the town had 
begun to attempt a few public buildings of 
grace and monumentality that would befit 
the growing and prospering region. 
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The Governor's Mansion 


The finest of these is the Governor's Man- 
sion, completed in 1856, by Master 
Builder Abner Cook. Simple, but ele- 
gantly refined, the building is strong and 
frontal in its massing, making a bold 
claiming gesture not unlike that of the 
missions. Even in the city, a strong pres- 
ence on the land seemed important. 

The Mansion's plain orthogonal shape is 
characteristic of the German-influenced 
homes that Olmsted admired in the area, 
but its graceful ornamented porch draws 
associations from the more elaborate ante- 
bellum homes of the Deep South. This is a 
plain building with a fancy front—a fron- 
tier plan and shape with a civilized porch. 
It combines the necessary straightforward- 
ness of a new land with an already obvious 
aspiration to grandeur. It bespeaks both 
the hardscrabble past and the flamboyant 
future of the emerging state it was meant 
to represent at mid-century. 


The State Capitol 


Across the lawn from the Governor's Man- 
sion the old Greek Revival Capitol build- 
ing of 1853 was badly gutted by fire in 
1881 and, with little regret, was demol- 
ished to make way for a much larger and 
grander capitol building at the terminus of 
Congress Avenue. The first capitol had al- 
ways been too small, timid, and homely to 
live up to its focal location in the city 
plan. The state resolved in its second 
effort to create a suitable crown for the 
capitol hill around which Austin was, by 
then, rapidly developing. 

The state, which had grown very little 
from 1860 to 1870, was beginning to re- 
cover from the setbacks of the Civil War, 
Reconstruction, and the Panic of 1873, By 
1880, a new era of prosperity and expan- 


sion had begun which the new Capitol 
building would come to epitomize. Texas 
was moving from a frontier to a rich agri- 
cultural and commercial region. Indicative 
of this rapid transformation, the number of 
banks in the state increased fifteen-fold in 
a ten-year period from 1880 to 1890. 

The architecture of the Texas State Capi- 
tol, completed in 1888, is far richer and 
more elaborate than that of the Governor's 
Mansion across the way. The building is 
immense—second in size among the state- 
houses of its time only to the national 
Capitol. Its ground floor covers an area of 
two and a quarter acres and its dome 
reaches to a height of 311 feet—even 
taller than the dome of the Capitol in 
Washington. 

The building is expressive of the state's 
coming of age. Its classic configuration is 
elegantly proportioned and richly fes- 
tooned with ornamentation, particularly 
around the dome. It would be a graceful 
addition to a capital city anywhere in the 
world. But its massive walls of local Burnet 
County pink granite tie it firmly to Texas. 
Their craggy rustication and simplified de- 
tail bespeak their place and time far more 
eloquently than the elaborate refinements 
originally proposed by the building's ar- 
chitect, Elijah E. Myers. Its warm, richly 
colored interiors are informal and inviting 
as well as monumental —especially in the 
dramatic balconied shaft of the rotunda. 

The Capitol is rugged and refined; elab- 
orate and straightforward; aware of the 
world, but suitable to its place. It has 
served appropriately and endearingly for 
almost a century as a potent symbol of the 
government of the State of Texas. 


ABOVE: The Governor's Mansion, Austin, designed 
hy Richard Payne, Built bv Master Builder Abner 
Cook, 1856. Restored by Burson Hendricks and 
Walls, Dallas, 1981. RIGHT: Texas State Capitol, 
Austin, Elijah E. Mevers, 1888 
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Victorian Exuberance 


BELOW: Gresham House 
(Bishop's Palace), Galveston, 
Nicholas Clayton, 1892. 
ABOVE: Ellis County Court- 
house, Waxahachie, James Riely 
Gordon, 1896. FACING PAGE: 
Ashbel Smith Building (Old 
Red), University of Texas Medi- 
cal Branch, Galveston, Nicholas 
Clayton, 1890. 


The State Capitol was but one of many 
built expressions of the flamboyant pros- 
perity of the late 19th century in Texas. A 
great building boom filled the state with 
eclectic Victorian confections that not only 
followed international trends of the time 
but also satisfied a particular Texan pen- 
chant for exuberance and show. 

The muscular and wildly ornamented 
Ashbel Smith Building (“Old Red”) in 
Galveston, by Nicholas J. Clayton, 1890, 
is a parvenu pile of unrestrained inven- 
tion. It mixes Renaissance arcades with 
Spanish Baroque parapets, Italian Gothic 
gables, and almost Oriental pinnacles. 
Layered onto a robust Richardsonian mas- 
sing and rendered in seemingly endless in- 
ventions of stone and brick patterning, the 
disparate styles are as compatible as the 
Greeks, Turks, Scandanavians, Germans, 
Spaniards and Anglos who rubbed shoul- 
ders in Galveston bars at the time. Immi- 
grants were flooding into the state from all 
over the world, particularly into the port 
of Galveston, and were bringing with 
them ideas, crafts and backgrounds that 
were quickly assimilated into the cultural 
richness of the state. Privileged Texans 
were also traveling abroad and bringing 
back with them the beauties of exotic 
places. 

The Gresham House in Galveston 
(Bishop’s Palace), of 1892, by Nicholas 
Clayton, was built around collections of 
fireplaces, woodwork, stone carving and 
other building elements imported by its 
owner from Europe. It is a museum of 
building forms, materials and details knit 
together only loosely in an asymmetrical 
aggregation common in residential build- 
ing of the time. The interiors of the house 
are dazzling and sensual, voluptuous and 
excessive. Restraint and modesty be 
damned—the building revels in visual 
delights. 


Perhaps not quite as eclectic as these 
Galveston works, but certainly as bold and 
exuberant, the Ellis County Courthouse by 
James Riely Gordon, completed in 1896, 
is typical of a genre of public buildings 
that gave physical presence to governmen- 
tal law and order in small towns across the 
state. An incredible, massive assembly of 
granite, sandstone, and marble, the hefty 
courthouse dominates the little town of 
Waxahachie and even the surrounding 
countryside. This was a building expres- 
sion that matched the power of the vast 
Texas prairie, that grabbed a part of the 
infinite sky, that broke and marked the 
boundless horizons. The tough Texas ter- 
rain had been matched by a tough and 
strong-willed populace that was prosper- 
ing and growing and leaving its bold mark 
on the built environment. 


Refinement 


By the beginning of the new century, the 
frontier of Texas had passed. Agriculture, 
especially ranching, which had been the 
economic lifeblood of the state, began to 
share its position with mineral exploration 
and industry. The year 1901 marked both 
the bringing in of the Spindletop gusher in 
Beaumont and the building of two large 
meat-packing plants in Fort Worth. Urban 
concentrations became more important as 
centers for manufacturing, business and 
commerce. Educational institutions grew 
and matured to develop leadership for 
these new endeavors. 

Two urban universities—the University 
of Texas, in Austin, and Rice Institute, in 
Houston-—commissioned major master 
plans for their campuses in the early dec- 
ades of the century. Both of them sought 
the best architectural talent in the country 
for their planning —the University of 
Texas selecting the well-known New York 
architect, Cass Gilbert, and Rice commis- 
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ABOVE: Battle Hall. University 
of Texas at Austin, Cass Gilbert, 
1910. ABOVE RIGHT: Highland 
Park Village, Dallas, Fooshee & 
Cheek, 1931. Renovation: Selzer 
Associates, 1982. FACING 
PAGE: Lovett Hall, Rice Uni- 
versity, Houston, Cram, Good- 
hue & Ferguson, 1912 (above) 
and Elbert Williams House, 
Dallas, David R. Williams, 
1932. (Current owners: Dr. and 
Mrs. William Seybold.) 
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sioning the equally well-respected Boston 
architect, Ralph Adams Cram. 

These were architects of broad experi- 
ence, refinement and immaculate taste. 
They were best known for their transmuted 
Gothic and Classical styles popular in the 
northeastern United States at the time. 
Both found, however, that their accus- 
tomed stylistic predilections seemed inap- 
propriate in Texas. As Cram wrote, “What 
were we to do here when there was no 
possible point d'appui? A level and stupid 
site—no historical precedent.” 

Cram and Gilbert solved their dilemma 
by searching through the historical styles 
with which they were so familiar for e/e- 
ments that seemed appropriate for Texas. 
Both quickly gravitated to the Mediterra- 
nean—for Cram “southern France, Italy, 
Dalmatia, the Peloponnesus, Byzantium, 
Anatolia, Syria, Sicily and Spain;” for 
Gilbert a simpler reinterpretation of the 
Spanish and Italian Renaissance. In the re- 
sultant Lovett Hall, by Cram at Rice, and 
Battle Hall, by Gilbert at UT, the imports 
seem at home. Indeed, both buildings set 
stylistic modes for their respective cam- 
puses that were followed judiciously for 
decades and that are being reasserted even 
today. 

The simple stereometric volumes, the 
broad red-tile roofs, and the gentle rhyth- 
mic arches of both campuses evoke a con- 
genial, relaxed feeling that has suited 
Texas campus lifestyles well. Cram’s rose- 
hued brick mixed with Oklahoma marble 
and Texas granite, and Gilbert's cream- 
colored Texas limestone, root the build- 
ings in their region. The thick walls, deep 
eaves and shadowy arcades borrowed from 
the Mediterranean bask comfortably in the 
bright Texas sun. 

In the 1920s and '30s Texans became, in 
fact, quite enamored with imported Medi- 
terranean styles. Along with their counter- 
parts in California and, to some extent, 
Florida, Texas architects mined their Span- 


ish heritage, combining it freely with 
Tuscan motifs. Whole neighborhoods of 
houses, churches and schools adopted the 
pleasant, relaxed styles of southern Europe. 

Highland Park Village in Dallas (1931) 
fits easily into this popular mode. But its 
innovation lies in the use of this imported 
style in creating a new building type—the 
shopping center. Here, red-tile roofs, 
stucco walls, timber balconies and heavy 
carved doors give rise to department 
stores, boutiques, movie theaters and lots 
of parked cars. If you think too hard, the 
combination is anachronistic, but if you 
simply experience the place, it feels won- 
derful—convenient, congenially scaled, 
gentle, and lovely—a striking contrast to 
the stark behemoths this innovative build- 
ing type later spawned. 


Back to Roots and Basics 


A new stringency began to check the lav- 
ish use of imported styles during the dec- 
ade of the 1930s. Economic hard times 
provoked by the Great Depression dramat- 
ically reduced building volumes as well as 
individual building budgets. This was not 
a time for prodigal show, but for belt- 
tightening. 

For a small group of free-thinking archi- 
tects of the period, it seemed high time for 
a purge anyway. Like free-thinking Mod- 
ernists around the globe, they decried the 
decadence of imported architectural styles 
and promoted a greater reason and genu- 
ineness in design. 

David R. Williams, a leader of this radi- 
cal cadre, built an eloquent expression of 
reason and simplicity in this 1932 Elbert 
Williams house in Dallas. The plain- 
speaking but genuinely elegant house 
owes much to the simple rural buildings of 
the early 19th century in Texas, which 
Williams had studied and admired. The 
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house is sensible and straightforward 
rather than stylish or showy. It is built 
honestly of common materials. It was 
shaped according to the domestic functions 
of its family of seven, with careful con- 
cern for orientation to view, sun and 
breezes. 

Williams admired early Texas buildings 
because, "They are in good taste. . . . 
They sit quietly and make no noisy clamor 
after attention. . . . They are comfortable 
and beautiful, and there is not a useless 
detail nor a bit of unnecessary applied or- 
nament." He matched those intentions in 
his Elbert Williams house, making evident 
a philosophy that was to have a significant 
impact on architectural leadership in Texas 
for decades to come. 


Fair Park 


A variant on Williams' notion of strin- 
gency and regional expression, and yet 
equally indicative of a spirit of the times, 
Fair Park complex in Dallas was built to 
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house the Centennial celebration for the 
state in 1936. The degree of ornamenta- 
tion here has less to do with pioneer sim- 
plicity or genuineness than with prominent 
styles of the day. The crisp, white step- 
forms, elongated proportions, and proce- 
sional massing came straight from East 
Coast Art Deco. The muscled ladies in the 
elaborate bas-reliefs could almost have 
stepped right out of Rockefeller Center. 
But only almost. Details bring the build- 
ings back to Texas. Lone Stars crown the 
Grand Dames. Artwork depicts pioneers 
battling the Mexicans. The austerity that 
was characteristic of the times is again re- 
gionalized to Texas. 


O'Neil Ford 


The growing desire in the 1930s for an 
architectural expression in Texas appropri- 
ate to its place is nowhere more evident 
than in the work of the young architect 
O'Neil Ford. A cohort and traveling com- 
panion of David Williams, Ford was an 
outspoken advocate of the same sort of 
unaffected simplicity based on pioneer val- 
ues that the Elbert Williams house illus- 
trates. But Ford was more concerned than 
Williams for new developments in archi- 
tecture outside the region as well. A vo- 
racious reader and seeker, Ford absorbed a 
broad variety of architectural concerns and 
incorporated them into his work. 

His Chapel in the Woods at Texas 
Woman's University in Denton, done with 
A. B. Swank, is an impressive confluence 
of frontier simplicity, lingering Mediterra- 
nean ambiance, hands-on craft and con- 
struction and contemporary European 
engineering. Built by trainees as a Na- 
tional Youth Administration project in 
1939, the simple brick-and-stone volumes 
adopt the character rather than the specific 
forms of the early Texas buildings Ford so 
admired. To these plain-speaking elements 


a vaguely Romanesque romance is added 
by traditional church motifs such as the 
nave organization and rose window. 

Inside, the hand labor of trainees and art 
students is highlighted in stained glass 
windows, stenciled beams, metal light fix- 
tures, patterned floors, crafty doors, 
carved altar pieces and pew ends. The 
chapel was a labor of love, and it shows. 
But high above these ancient hand crafts 
looms 20th-century technology in the form 
of great parabolic arches spanning the 
space. Ford’s eye for engineering innova- 
tion had caught experiments in France and 
Germany with unconventional geometries 
used to create efficient load-bearing struc- 
tures. The chapel merges these evocative 
new forms gently and unassumingly into 
more common building elements, creating 
a synthesis of tradition and innovation that 
was to become a trademark of Ford’s 
work. 

In the 1958 Texas Industries Semi- 
Conductor Building in Dallas, Ford, with 
architect Richard Colley, and associate ar- 
chitects Arch Swank and Sam Zisman, cre- 
ated big house-like shapes out of innovative 
thin-shell concrete hyperbolic paraboloids, 
then sheathed them in marble. Old materi- 
als and new materials coexist. Old forms 
and new forms become a unified whole. 
The result is eye-catching, yet familiar; 
new, yet not so alien as to be disturbing. 

Bridging the forties, fifties, sixties and 
seventies, Ford worked with associate ar- 
chitect Bartlett Cocke for 25 years on the 
planning and building of Trinity University 
in San Antonio—a project that has be- 
come an impressive built catalogue of his 
ideals. Begun in 1949, the campus charts 
Ford's progressive development through 
46 separate building projects varying from 
plain and parsimonious in the early years 
to rich and generous in the end. The result 
is a charming, congenial, livable campus 
with many distinguished buildings woven 
into its dramatic and inviting landscape. 
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FACING PAGE: Fair Park, 
Dallas, George Dahl (executive 
architect), Paul Cret (design 
consultant), 1936. ABOVE 
Chapel ín the Woods, Texas 
Woman's University, Denton, 
O'Neil Ford and Arch B. Swank, 
1939. ABOVE, RIGHT: Texas 
Instruments Semi-Conductor 
Building, Dallas, 1958. Archi- 
tects: O'Neil Eord and Richard 
Colley. Associate Architects: 
Arch B. Swank and Sam Zisman 
RIGHT: Trinitv University 
(shown here: Margarite B. Par- 
ker Chapel, 1966), San Antonio 
Fhe campus represents a collab- 
oration of the firms of O'Neil 
Ford and Bartlett Cocke from 
1949 into the 19805. 
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The campus is, as Ford intended, “in 
harmony with the site, preserving its 
beauty, utilizing its unique topography.” 
The rugged Texas landscape is occupied, 
but not conquered. The toughness and 
strength that once seemed so formidable to 
pioneers is accepted and made a dramatic 
asset. 


Urbanism 


If Trinity University proves that simplicity, 
charm, informal congeniality and a 
healthy respect for natural topography can 
make a successful urban environment at 
the scale of a campus, then the Paseo del 
Rio below it in downtown San Antonio is 
certainly similar proof that such values 
work at the scale of the city. Often associ- 
ated with O'Neil Ford, who worked on 
and around its banks for almost 45 years, 
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LEFT: Paseo del Rio, San Antonio, a product of 
concept architect Robert H. H. Hugman and wide- 
spread efforts of other design professionals and 
civic leaders. RIGHT: San Antonio Museum of Art. 
Original building by E. Jungerfeld and Co., St. 
Louis, 1895-1904, served in recent years as the 
Lone Star Brewery. Adaptive reuse, 1981 —Archi- 
tects: Cambridge Seven Associates, Boston. Asso- 
ciate Architects: Chumney, Jones & Kell, San 
Antonio. 


the “River Walk” is the product of efforts 
by hundreds of citizens, politicians and 
business proprietors, as well as architects 
and planners from Robert H.H. Hugman 
in the 1930s to Cyrus Wagner in the 1960s. 

The Paseo del Rio is a slice of vital ur- 
banity that continues today to grow and 
change as it has through almost half a cen- 
tury of development. It has seen the trans- 
formation of a neglected flood-prone sewer 
lined by blank basement walls into a gar- 
den paradise for tourists and citizens alike. 
It represents the very best of American 
and Texas urbanism. It is varied, dynamic, 
ad hoc and unpredictable. It is commer- 
cial, but humane; free, but sensibly re- 
strained. It is deservedly winning growing 
recognition as a model for urban revital- 
ization and has provoked, on its own home 
front, reuse of other urban artifacts as il- 
lustrated by the transformation of the old 
Lone Star Brewery into the San Antonio 
Museum of Art. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TRAVELER Ill 


In 1976, almost a century and a quarter 
after Frederick Law Olmsted, another 
Yankee explorer made a short plane and 
car's-eye trip to Houston. Ada Louise 
Huxtable, then architecture critic for The 
New York Times, reported her mini-jour- 
ney, like Olmsted, in a series of articles in 
that venerable publication. These were, 
one may assume, for many New Yorkers, 
eye-opening essays on the new Texas. 
Huxtable describes Houston as “the city of 
the second half of the 20th century . . . 
the American present and future . . . an 
exciting and disturbing place." She found 
Houston a "study in paradoxes." There 
are pines and palm trees, skyscrapers and 
sprawl; Tudor townhouses stop abruptly as 
cows and prairie take over." She deter- 


mined that the city was “an act of real 
estate . . . . Houston has been willed on the 
flat uniform prairie by the expediency of 
land investment economics." She was not 
charmed. 

Huxtable found, however, a number of 
architectural jewels amongst the city's 
"unabashed commercial eclecticism." She 
noted, for example, the "handsome" ex- 
tensions to the Museum of Fine Arts by 
Mies van der Rohe, 1958 and 1973, sitting 
"among odd vacant lots in a state of de- 
caying or becoming, next to a psychoana- 
lytical center." Despite their setting, the 
extensions are, along with the equally 
handsome Tenneco Building by Skidmore 
Owings and Merrill (1963) consummate 
American Modernism. Clean, rational, 
and immaculately tectonic, both works use 
a powerful generosity of space to gain 
drama and grandeur. They are landmarks 
of an era. 

But Huxtable was even more impressed 
with Pennzoil Place, the late-Modern fare 
of Philip Johnson, which was just being 
completed at the time of her visit and 
which she called “Houston's Towering 
Achievement." She lauded the building for 
its marriage of "the art of architecture and 
the business of investment construction— 
a union essential to the American econ- 
omy and the urban environment." But she 
also admired its "complex and unconven- 
tional three-dimensional form . . . that 
meets the eye differently from every view- 
ing point, changing as the perspective 
changes in a brilliant, shifting geometry." 
She liked the building best, "from the 
freeway, where the elements come to- 
gether and apart, compose and recompose, 
with the kinetic advantage of the moving 
car." 

Unlike the Museum of Fine Arts exten- 
sions or the Tenneco Building, which 
refined and applied a mature genre of ar- 
chitecture developed elsewhere, Pennzoil 
broke new ground. It shed the constraints 
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of rational Modernism in favor of art, ex- 
citement, flair and dynamism. It became 
the calling card for a new generation of 
high-rise buildings, and it singled out 
Houston as fertile soil in which such 
emerging architectural directions could be 
nurtured. 
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LEFT: Pennzoil Place, Houston, 
1975. Architects: Philip Johnson 
and John Burgee. Associate Ar- 
chitects: S.1. Morris Associates. 
BELOW: Museum of Fine Arts, 
Houston, Mies van der Rohe, 
1973. BOTTOM: Tenneco Build 
ing, Houston, Skidmore Owings 
& Merrill, 1963. 
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Kimbell Museum, Fort Worth, 
1972. Architect: Louis Kahn, 
Philadelphia. Associate Archi- 
tects: Preston M. Geren & Asso- 
ciates, Fort Worth. 


—————————————————————————————————————————————— 


Confluence 


Pennzoil Place and the Paseo del Rio are 
the radical extremes of Texas post-war ur- 
banism. In the late 20th century, the state 
maintains an environmental diversity al- 
most comparable to that noted by Cabeza 
de Vaca in the 16th century. Downtown 
Houston is no more like downtown San 
Antonio than it is like New York. Austin 
has more in common with Perth, Aus- 
tralia, than it does with Dallas. And 
certainly Anson, Burnet, Mineola, and 
Gonzales are worlds apart from each other 
as well as from their urban neighbors. In 
this homugenizing era, it is a diversity 
which will be hard to maintain. 

But even amongst this appropriate vari- 
ety, there is occasionally an instance where 
a single environment captures much of 
what Texas is and has been. The Kimbell 
Museum in Fort Worth is one such 
instance. Designed by the renowned 
American architect, Louis I. Kahn, and 
completed in 1972, the Kimbell is a time- 
less expression of the very best of what 
architecture can be. It is no surprise that it 
makes the "significant Texas architecture" 
list of more Texas architects than any other 
building. 

Like the early museums, there is a 
toughness and severity in the Kimbell Mu- 
seum evident in its simple, repetitive mas- 
sing and unabashed use of concrete. It is 
strong and elemental, clear and uncom- 
promising. It stakes itself broadly into the 
landscape. 

It is like the pioneer buildings that Da- 
vid Williams and O'Neil Ford admired— 
"honest and comfortable and beautiful 
. . . not a useless detail nor a bit of ap- 
plied ornament on it." The building's rug- 
gedness, flatness, its tawny naturalness of 
surface and color—and especially the way 
it copes with the sometimes brutal Texas 
sun—all tie it comfortably to its place. It 


is part and parcel of Texas. 

But like so many of Texas' other great 
buildings—the State Capitol, the Bishop's 
Palace, Battle Hall, the Chapel in the 
Woods, the Tenneco Building—it is also 
part and parcel of a broader world of ar- 
chitecture. It imports from other times and 
places, from ancient Rome and Egypt to 
20th-century Le Corbusier. It bends and 
warps diverse precedents, molding them 
into new and appropriate forms. 

The Kimbell Museum, like Pennzoil 
Place, has also become an influential, 
world-class piece of architecture known 
and admired from Japan to Scandinavia. It 
is a crowning achievement, a symbol of a 
society that is not just striving, but is 
reaching a cultural maturity. 


Looking Ahead 


The next decade offers a stimulating chal- 
lenge for the environmental future of 
Texas. Again we are in the midst of sig- 
nificant growth and building. Again the 
society is reassessing its values—altering 
its aspirations and their environmental im- 
plications. Again, great opportunities 
present themselves—opportunities to cap- 
ture for future generations an architectural 
expression of this place and time. 

But more so than in the past, architec- 
ture in Texas now has the potential to im- 
pact environmental thinking beyond its 
borders. The eyes of more than Texans are 
upon us. Important new buildings are 
sprouting up in the region and immediately 
gaining national and international atten- 
tion. A new capacity for architectural lead- 
ership is evolving along with a capacity to 
develop for this place a rich, mature cul- 
tural expression based on a fertile architec- 
tural heritage. It is a hopeful and 
challenging time for building in Texas, and 
an appropriate one for reflecting on the 
best of our environmental inheritance. 
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ABOUT THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Houston Architect Richard Payne 
began his career as a designer for 
major firms in Dallas, Austin and 
Houston, His interest in photography. 
which began during an Army tour of 
duty in Germany. led in 1968 to the 
opening of his private practice in the 
photography of architecture. The 
most widely acclaimed architectural 
photographer in the Southwest, Payne 
has worked for many leading firms 
and his pictures have been published 
in all major architecture journals. In 
1979, Random House published his 
photographs of the work of Philip 
Johnson in Johnson/Burgee 
Architecture, written by Nory 
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1972. 
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Conservation 


Regionalism 


Romanesque/Victorian 


San Antonio 
Museum of Art, 
1981 


Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1973 


Tenneco Building, 
1963 


Trinity University, 
1949 - present 


Paseo del Rio, 
1938 


Elben Williams 
House, 1932 


Lovett Hall, 1912 


Ellis County 
Courthouse, 
1896 


Old Red, 1891 


Governor's 
Mansion, 1856 
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Watertower Place, Chicago, IL. /Architect: Loebi, Schlossman & Hack!, Chicago, IL. 


Georgia Marble... 


for Elegance & the Test of Time 


An exclusive address in Chicago, Watertower 
Place stands out as a landmark of excellence in 
all respects. Not only is it an office building, it 
also has a luxury hotel, condominiums, and a 
mall with department stores as well as specialty 
shops of all kinds. 

Georgia Marble * was chosen as the material 
for the exterior of Watertower Place. The archi- 
tects combined the dark veining of Mezzotint 
with a lighter quarry range of Cherokee? , there- 
by achieving a balance that is visually pleasing 
and very distinctive in design. Marble adds pres- 
tige to any structure, and Georgia Marble* adds 
that extra feature . . . Permanence. 


C georgia marble company 


structural division ^eisoo,georgiaa 30151 (404) 735-259 


a Jm Gener company 


Circle 3 on Reader Inquiry Card 


TSA DESIGN AWARDS 


Twelve buildings that represent the best of recent Texas architecture 


The 1983 Texas Society of Architects’ Design 
Awards Program attracted more entries than 
ever before: a three-member panel of jurors 
selected by the TSA Design Awards Commit- 
tee judged a total of 269 submissions in a 
single category — general design/adaptive- 
reuse. (A separate three-member jury selected 
the interior award winners—see page 21— 
which will be featured in the January/February 
issue of Texas Architect.) The projects honored 
were selected from submissions based on pho- 
tographic representation in the form of black- 
and-white or color slides. 

The competition, which TSA archives date 
to 1950, is open to Texas firms and represents 
work completed within the last five years. 
Though the range of submissions may not rep- 
resent up-to-the-minute designs on the drawing 
boards (given the lag time from building con- 
cept to completion), it does provide some mea- 
sure of the quality and inventiveness of recent 
Texas architecture. 

Be they trend-setting or conventional, the 
winning projects are certainly some of the 
state's most significant designs. Thus, the TSA 
Design Awards Program provides a unique op- 
portunity for reflection on the state of Texas' 
eclectic built environment. 

This year's distinguished jury included 
members of some of the nation's most promi- 
nent firms: Bernardo Fort-Brescia, a principal 
in the Coral Gables, Florida, firm Arquitec- 
tonica; Fred Clarke, a partner with Cesar Pelli 
& Associates in New Haven, Connecticut, and 
a University of Texas at Austin graduate; and 
Bruce McCarty, president of the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, firm MeCarty Bullock Holsaple, 
Architects. The jury's 12 selections, which are 
presented on the following pages, differ from 
unexceptional buildings in their careful atten- 
tion to such issues as site, program, energy, 
and context—as well as aesthetic appeal. The 
following comments, taped during a discussion 
immediately after the judging, focus on design 
considerations which, if addressed more care- 
fully, would make buildings better and design 
award competitions harder to judge. 
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OVERALL DESIGN 


McCarty: 1 felt generally that the siting of the 
buildings didn't show too much thought; many 
of the buildings didn't look like they had any 
landscape help at all. 

Clarke: That's why we all really lit up when 
we saw that one building which had an idea— 
that cutaway tree building (Electronic Data 
Systems). All it was was an office building 
with one intelligent move. It somehow had 
some strength and some weight. Almost every 
other (submission) was arbitrary in plan and 
that's gotten to be a real disease in architec- 
ture. It's a Kind of virus and we all do it—it's 
all our problem. 

How you set a building. which is program- 
matically very neutral, into an environment 
and make a statement is a very tough 
problem— but it is a problem, and it's not ad- 
dressed at all in most of those buildings. 

There is an overall lack of a sense of the 
natural environment. There were some very 
unfortunate landscape designs, and in Texas 
that doesn't necessarily have to happen. When 
it was attempted, it was attempted in an un- 
thoughtful, small-scale, uninteresting kind of 
way. There should be as many ideas in land- 
scape as there are in buildings. 

Fort-Brescia: We were searching all the build- 
ings to determine if they had a concept, if they 
tried to represent some idea. Buildings that 
are architecture have an idea, have a concept. 
Therefore, they generate some kind of emotion 
when you see them. 

MeCarty: Unfortunately, we didn't give any 
awards for any group of buildings. Most (ar- 
chitects) are still doing individual buildings, 
and that doesn't resolve the issue of how to 
make our cities look like anything. 

Clarke: The CRS arena (Carver-Hawkeye) is a 
really refreshing breakthrough. 

Fort-Brescia: The arena was a real surprise 
because usually those buildings are just feats 
of engineering. and architecturally they are do- 
ing nothing. It was a very pleasant surprise 
that people are doing buildings of that type 


Bernardo Fort-Brescia 


Bruce McCarty 
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TRENDS 


Clarke: I was expecting to see more Texas 
regional architecture, and by that I literally 
mean heavy stone German architecture or good 
Victorian architecture, or very good medium- 
rise masonry buildings. But none of those 
were really here. You can talk about trying to 
find trends and currents and all, but | don’t 
really see a trend or a current in it at all. 

In some past years it’s been easier to iden- 
tify (a trend). Maybe that’s because most of 
the ideas we saw today are not nearly as fresh 
as they were two or three years ago. It seemed 
to me each building was trying its own avenue, 
totally disconnected from other searches. It’s 
funny, there’s not a pattern. 

McCarty: We've already gotten tired of the 
forms that everybody grabbed onto two or 
three years ago... 

Fort-Brescia: There are certain elements of 
the now-dying Post-Modernist movement that 
are very easy to pick up by people and to 
totally misuse. And we have seen a lot of ex- 
amples of architects who have been following 
buildings of that movement who finally feel 
that the movement is on, and that they have to 
do it, and they do it in a very superficial way, 
and it comes off very badly. I'd rather have 
them do a very good Modern building... . 
Clarke: Or a very straightforward, non- 
gestural building. There weren't very many 
straightforward (submissions). 

McCarty: I'd like to have seen more buildings 
that just fit into the cityscape—background 
buildings that were still good. 


REGIONALISM 


Fort-Brescia: I really can't imagine thinking 
of Texas as a place where there is something 
really called Texas architecture. | mean, this is 
a fairly new state, a pioneering place. It's 
growth is almost entirely from this century 
and the examples of previous architecture are 
really very, very few. 

Texas in general is ahead of other areas of 
the country in experimenting with Modern ar- 
chitecture, so I had expected to see a lot more 
experimentation. (Instead) there was a lot of 
following of trends, but not a lot of creating. 
That was a disappointment. 

There is so much construction going on here, 
there is so much opportunity . . . 1 don't want 
to be so critical either, because we have se- 
lected a group of buildings that are good. 
Some of them are very, very interesting. The 
winners are experimenting, they have a con- 
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cept and they are hasically good buildings that 
would stand very well anywhere in the 
country. 

Clarke: When I think about Texas regional ar- 
chitecture, I don't think about a style. What I 
think about is an array of buildings. The cities 
are full of many, many very fine structures 
that have not been used well, and cues have 
not been picked up from them in new 
buildings. 

What it really implies is that Texas is still 
ready for a regional architecture to appear. 
One wasn't appearing here (among the en- 
tries). They are still all isolated experiments 
that don't seem to be really going in a di- 
rection. Not that they have to, but that's what 
would make a regional architecture. So far, it's 
all very isolated object buildings. For there to 
ever evolve a regional architecture there would 
have to be some artificial controls . . . . 
McCarty: People are talking about region- 
alism, but it is getting awfully hard to do re- 
gional architecture in most places . . . . 
Fort-Brescia: It is almost impossible to 
achieve in modern times, | think. It's a 
dream to think of having a regional archi- 
tecture with the kind of communications that 
we have today. It is almost impossible to sepa- 
rate America from Singapore and Hong Kong 
from Germany. I mean the world is one thing. 
Communications are such that regionalism 
would have to be created artifically. We can 
control the effects of weather and we no longer 
have isolation, which is what created regional- 
ism in the first place. We can do anything any- 
where; technology allows you to do that. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


McCarty: Most of these office buildings are 
just a simple envelope and they don’t respond 
to all the things small buildings should. 
Clarke: Without controls, and with us all sim- 
ply reacting to the givens of the moment, what 
you wind up creating is chaos. And that's the 
primary problem we three had, for instance, 
with the office building category. 

Our problem with what we are calling arbi- 
trary building shapes is that they don’t result 
in very handsome buildings, even in the case 
of a purely aesthetic exercise. We are all very 
close to eliminating the reflective glass build- 
ing from consideration and, what I would 
maintain is, that that's very dangerous, be- 
cause they're gonna still be built. What we 
need to do, just as with anything else that is 
offensive, is to keep hashing it and rehashing it 
and trying to make it better. s= 


CARVER- 
HAWKEYE 

SPORTS ARENA 

The program called for a univer- 
sity sports arena that could con- 
tain 13,200 fixed seats and 
2,000 movable seats and that 
could maximize the potential of 
an awkward ravined site. Archi- 
tects spanned the ravine with 
lightweight "skew-chord" 
trusses, which soften the transi- 
tion from structure to nature 
with their tree-limb-like tracery 
and "connect the building to the 
sky." The contours of the ravine 
also allow the arena seating to 
be tucked into the site, minimiz 
ing exterior mass as a gesture 
toward human scale and using 
the earth as insulation. Unob- 
structed views are possible from 
all seats in the column-frec inte- 
rior. Natural light is transmitted 
through a teflon-coated fi- 
berglass fabric skylight over the 
main arena and through glass 
and glass-block walls around the 
perimeter. Clear and inviting en- 
tryways are provided by large 
vestibules at all four corners 
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LEFT: Glass-block wails emit light 
to perimeter corridors 


PROJECT: Carver-Hawkeve Sports 
Arena, University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa 

ARCHITECT: CRS/Caudill Rowlett 
Scott, Houston 

ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: The 
Durrant Group, New York, New York 
CLIENT: Jowa Board of Regents 
CONSULTANTS: CRS 

Group! Durrant Group (MEP), 
Shive-Hattery and Associates (civil). 
Coffeen Anderson Fricke Associates 
facoustical) 

CONSTRUCTION MANAGER 

CRS Group Inc., Aurora, Colorado 


lree-limb-like tracery. 


Plaza-level plan 
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SUTTON HALL 


Sutton Hall was designed by 
noted New York architect Cass 
Gilbert and built in 1918 as a 
classroom building for the 
School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. Over 
the years, the growing UT 
School of Architecture expanded 
into the facility, and by 1977 it 
was apparent that all three of the 
school’s buildings—Sutton, Bat- 
tle and Goldsmith halls— 
needed to be extensively reno- 
vated to accommodate increas- 
ing enrollment. The adaptive 
reuse of 40,000-square-foot Sut- 
ton Hall into studio and office 
space (see Texas Architect, 
March/April 1983) is phase one 
of a master plan that also calls 
for a complete reworking of cir- 
culation patterns and creation of 
a central courtyard as well as 
the remodeling of Battle and 
Goldsmith Halls. Usable space 
was increased by transforming 
an attic into a clerestory-lit stu- 
dio. To conform to life-safety 
codes, stairways were enclosed, 
and a new air-conditioning sys- 
tem was discreetly incorporated 
using the existing chases. To be 
on axis with the new courtyard, 
a new entrance was cut into the 
building's north side. 


Wayne Thom 


Richard Payne 


PROJECT: Renovation and restora- 
tion of Sutton Hall, The University 
of Texas at Austin 

ARCHITECTS: Thomas, Booziotis 
& Associates, Dallas; and Chartier 
Newton & Associates, Austin 
CONSULTANTS: Brockette, Davis 
& Drake (structural engineering), 
Alan H. Smith, Inc. (mechanical and 
electrical engineering) 
CONTRACTOR: Rio Construction 
Co. 


ABOVE: New stair enclosure 
RIGHT: Attic space was reclaimed 
as clerestory-lit studio 
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LANCASTER 
HOTEL 


Owners wanted to renovate this 
12-story, 165-room brick and 
concrete hotel in downtown 
Houston into a first-class 
“European-style” luxury hotel 
that also would afford the kind 
of warm, intimate “at-home” 
feeling that only a small hotel 
can. Originally named the Au- 
ditorium Hotel, the building was 
designed by Houston architect 
Joseph Finger and built in 1926, 
and it had certainly seen better 
days. The 5,000-square-foot 
ground floor contained a coffee 
shop, a gloomy lobby and some 
small, abandoned retail spaces 
facing the sidewalks. The 11 up- 
per floors each contained 4,500 
square feet, with a floor-to-floor 
height of nine feet, six inches. 
Architects determined that the 
best approach would be to gut 
the building from the ground 
floor to the roof, leaving only 
the elevator core and the fire 
stair. Upper floors were re- 
fashioned around shorter cor- 
ridors to increase room sizes, 
lor a new total of 94 guest 
rooms. An existing mezzanine 
was replanned to provide meet- 
ing rooms, public restrooms and 
offices, and the ground floor 
now contains a restaurant and 
bar as well as new check-in 
desk, concierge station and offi- 
ces in the lohhy. 

The exterior was returned as 
much as possible to its original 
state by removing signage, a 
water tower and strect-level 
stone veneer; repairing and re- 
painting terra-cotta trim and 
decoration; cleaning. repointing 
and painting brick; and replac- 
ing wood-frame windows with 
aluminum, double-glazed opera- 
ble windows. Where removal of 
the street-level vencer revealed 
structural bays that opened onto 
the street, awnings were added, 
along with the street lamps, 
flower and tree boxes and cut- 
stone pavers for the sidewalks. 


Murray Getz 


Steve Henry 


Main lobby. 
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PROJECT: Renovation and restora- 
tion of the Lancaster Hotel, Houston 
ARCHITECTS: Hightower/Alexan- 
der, Bellaire (Joseph Finger. 
Houston, original design) 

CLIENT: The Lancaster Partnership 
Limited 

CONSULTANTS: Schmitz/Lamb 
Engineers (structural engineering), 
Goetting and Associates (consulting) 
INTERIORS: Bordelon-Henry 
CONTRACTOR: Linbeck Con- 
structors Corporation 
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TALBOT HOUSE 


This residence for a Vermont 
syrup farmer and his wife and 
child is located halfway up a 
mountainside overlooking the 
Caribbean on the island of 
Nevis, a former British colony 
and a small volcanic part of the 
Lesser Antilles. Local building 
traditions call for native-cul 
stone and wood painted in com 
plementary colors, with roofs of 
red or green, colors which is- 
landers feel denote a sense of 
neighborliness. Making use of 
this customary palette, architects 
arranged four towers made of 
cut stone found on the site 
(where a plantation house once 
stood) to define a central living 
pavilion. Three of the towers 
contain bedrooms, while the 
fourth contains a Kitchen. This 
organization forces movement 


through the living room prior to 
entering the private areas, im- 
parting a sense of “family struc- 
ture.” Spaces between the 
towers are terraces; those be- 
neath serve as garages and 
workrooms. Since the house has 
no electricity (lighting. food 
preparation and refrigeration are 
powered by kerosene), and since 
island breezes are variable, it 


Photography by Taft Architects 


was important for the organiza- 
tion of the house to allow cross- 
ventilation in all rooms; this is 
provided by oversized casement 
windows. Exterior wood is 
painted in complementary red- 
orange and blue-green, with 
lighter values on stone structures 
and darker values on the wood 
frame central pavilion. Inside, 
each room is painted in a dif 
ferent pair of colors, with floral 
patterns hand-stencilled in bands 
across the top of each room 


Kitchen detail shows hand-stenciled floral pattern 


PROJECT: Talbot House. Nevis, 
West Indies 

ARCHITECT: Taft Architects, 
Houston 

CLIENT: Mr. and Mrs. Tom Talbot 
CONTRACTOR: Noral Lescou 


Construction Company 
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LIVEOAK POINT 
RECREATIONAL 
CENTER 

The first phase of a master- 
planned recreational center for 
the H. E. Butt Grocery Com- 
pany lies at the confluence of 
Aransas and Copano Bays, near 
Rockport. The site is also on the 
Central American flyway for mi- 
gratory birds and features such 
environmentally rich coastal 
characteristics as an estuary, 
lagoon, freshening ponds and 
beaches that rise to wind-swept 
liveoaks. Well aware of the eden — 
site's sensitivity and signifi- "Ja Jj is MT 
cance, the architects specified i |" i-i ros 
certain zones for development > ie 

and non-development as well as 
procedures for preserving and 
enhancing such valuable beach- 
scape and wildlife habitat. 
Phase-one structures—an obser- 
vation tower and office, 
screened shelter and two cab- 
ins— were inspired in form and 
material by local building tradi- 
tions and were situated to mini- 
mize site disturbance and to take 
advantage of Gulf breezes, 
views and sunshine. Site and 
gulf are revealed by elevated ob- 
servation points and by pedes- 
trian paths that connect the 
various zones of the complex. 


Gerald Moorhead 


PROJECT: Liveoak Point Recre- 
ational Center, Rockport 
ARCHITECT: Charles Tapley Asso- 
ciates, Houston 

OWNER: H.E. Butt Grocery 
Company 

CONSULTANTS: Walter P. Moore 
Associates (structural), Jochen & 
Henderson (electrical) 
CONTRACTOR: H.E.B. 


Northeast elevation. 


Construction 


Southeast elevation Section looking northwest. 
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COLONY GRANT 
RECREATION 
CENTER 


First Colony is a $6-billion 
master-planned community on 
10,000 historic acres of former 
sugar-cane fields in the Brazos 
River Valley of Southwest 
Houston. The development in- 
cludes the site of Stephen F. 
Austin’s first Texas colony 
(hence the name) as well as a 
V7-acre office park designed by 
Philip Johnson and John Burgee. 
It also includes an abundance of 
recreational facilities, one of 
which, in the Colony Grant 
neighborhood, features this 
training facility for a local boy- 
'irl swim team. The lakefront 
site is located between existing 
tennis courts and a clubhouse. 
Essentially a link, the building 
connects all parts of the cen- 
ter—pool, courts, dressing 
rooms, weight rooms and club- 
house. A central arcade sepa- 
rates weight-training and pool- 
training areas while providing 
lear circulation from the club- 
house to the tennis courts. 
Dressing rooms have high, slop- 
ing ceilings with mechanical 
ventilation and skylights for 
natural daylighting. 


Photography by Rick Gardner 


Approach to main entrance. 


PROJECT: Colony Grant Recreation 
Center, Sugarland 

ARCHITECT: Melton Henry/Archi- 
tects, Houston 

OWNER: Sugarland Properties 
CONTRACTOR: Industrial Build- 


ing Systems 


Central arcade 


Site plan 
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Richard Payne 


PR ——— 
ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 
CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


The 10-acre site for this Catho- 
lic church, located in the rapidly 
expanding suburbs of southwest 
Houston, is a former cotton 
field. Since strip centers and 
tract houses will soon replace 
cultivated ground out here, ar- 
chitects wanted to give the 
South facade. church a strong identity and 
sense of place. So they focused 
all the functions called for in the 
master plan—sanctuary, parish 
hall, offices, classrooms, nur- 
sery and food service—onto a 
courtyard, which will serve as a 
serene central space, insulated 
from its soon-to-be-cluttered 
context. Principal exterior mate- 
rials are compositional roofing 
and horizontal hands of brick 
and stucco. The two-tone brick 
walls are intended to convey the 
image of the church in simple 
"Tuscan-like" masonry forms, 
linking the building to its archi- 
tectural heritage and reinforcing 
its presence in a sprawling 
Mis... | | K community. 
Ne Y 
" de a his - » PROJECT: St. Thomas Aquinas 
m "m | : , Catholic Church, phase one, 
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m Houston 

ARCHITECT: Charles Tapley Asso- 
ciates, Houston 

CLIENT: Diocese of Galveston- 
Houston 

Parish hall serves as temporary sanctuary. CONSULTANTS: Walter P. Moore 
Associates (structural); Bible Engi- 
neering Corporation (MEP) 
CONTRACTOR: Brookstone 
Corporation 


Gerald Moorhead 
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Photography by Peter Papademetriou 


STRAUSS HOUSE 


Owners wanted a flexible, 
“modern” house for use by par 
ents. grown children and guests 
on a wooded, gently sloping site 
next to a bayou in Lake Charles, 
La. (see Texas Architect, May 
June 1983). Architects correctly 
interpreted “modern” to mean 
minimalist and somewhat ab- 
stract, which makes for an ap 
propriate form for yet another 
specified function: to contain 
and display contemporary furnt- 
ture and collections of contem 
porary art, 19th-century glass 
and early 20th-century photogra- 
phy. The design is intended also 
to evoke the massing and color 
of American versions of the In- 
ternational Style and Art Deco 
Che blue color scheme on the 
exterior alludes to the nautical 
nature of the bayou setting by 
suggesting a “displacement 
line.” as on a ship's hull, in the 
form of a blue stripe around the 
building. 


ABOVE: Bayou side 


PROJECT: Strauss House, Lake 
Charles, La. 

ARCHITECT: Lonnecker + Pa- 
pademetriou Architects, Houston 
CLIENT AND CONTRACTOR 
Kenneth and Julie Ann Strauss 
CONSULTANT: Karl A. Krauss En- 


gineering (structural) 
aa" 
Ev do) 


Entry side. 


Living room 
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ALLEN HOUSE 


Developing a piney-woods sub- 
vision in Longview, architects 
were stuck with a narrow, slop- 
ing. wooded lot that potential 
buyers considered unbuildable 
(see Texas Architect, May/June 
1983). Challenged by this left- 
over parcel, one of the architects 
took it for his own. Tucked into 
the trees is a three-level, terra- 
otta-colored Modernist box, 
ymmetrical in plan and fea- 
lures, with a long axis extending 
to a 100-foot-long water cas- 
cade. A narrow wooden bridge 
runs from the street to the sec- 
und level, which contains the 
major living spaces. Three bed- 
rooms are on the upper level, 
arport and game room on the 
lower. The three levels are 
nked by an interior circular 
stair. A barrel-vault skylight il- 
iminates and opens up the ma- 
jor living spaces, which are also 
ghted and ventilated by large 
liding glass doors. 
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PROJECT: Allen House, Longview 
ARCHITECT: The Allen/Buie Part 
nership, Longview 

CLIENT: Robert E. Allen 
CONSULTANTS: B. J. Harris & 
Associates (structural engineering). 
Joseph B. Bramlette (landscaping) 
CONTRACTOR: M. Clint Brown 


Construction 


LEFT: Rear view 


WEST FOURTH 
STREET 
COURTYARD 


To seed the revitalization of 
Austin's old warehouse district, 
architects bought five lots and 
three dilapidated warehouses on 
Fourth Street in 1979 (see Texas 
Architect, May/June 1981). Al- 
though of little architectural dis- 
tinction, the circa-1910 
buildings did represent an early 
city scale and color and, once 
refurbished, would show that 
the district was salvageable. Be- 
tween two of the warehouses 
was a vacant lot, site of another 
warehouse that had burned 
down in the 1960s. Instead of 
infilling another building, 
thereby providing more lease 
space for their retail-office com- 
plex, architects chose simply to 
enhance what they already had 
by excavating the filled-in base- 
ment between the two buildings 
and creating a courtyard below 
street level, which opened up 
the long edges of the two build- 
ings to daylight for the first time 
in more than 70 years. The exte- 
rior wall on the east side of the 
courtyard, with much of its 
loadbearing brick weakened by 
fire, was stuccoed to silhouette 
the building that was originally 
there. Trees were planted, 
pavers put down and sculpture 
installed, all to provide a nice, 
off-the-street "people place," 
which enhanced the character of 
Fourth Street by brightening two 
old warehouses with a comfort- 
able pedestrian niche. 
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PROJECT: West Fourth Street 
Courtvard 

ARCHITECTS: Black Atkinson & 
Vernooy, Austin; and Chartier New- 
ton & Associates, Austin 

OWNERS: Sinclair Black, Jose 
Guerra and Chartier Newton 
CONSULTANT: Jose Guerra (struc- 
tural engineering) 

CONTRACTOR: Huebner 


Construction 


LEFT: Stucco applied to existing 
wall silhouettes original building de 
stroved by fire. 
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YWCA 
MASTERSON 
BRANCH 


The limitations of this site, lo- 
cated in a transitional mixed-use 
vwighborhood near the Buffalo 
Bayou greenbelt, helped shape 
this flagship facility for the 
Houston YWCA into a 350- 
foot-long linear building, with 
ystem headquarters on the west 
end and branch YWCA on the 
east (see Texas Architect, 
March/April 1982). The 20,000- 
quare-foot facility contains offi- 
ces, classrooms, a crafts room, 
locker rooms, a day-care center, 
a racquetball court, a swimming 
pool and a multi-purpose room 
The main entry plaza on the east 
end features a central ramp lead- 
ing to the second level that helps 
define space as well as provide 
barrier-free access to all parts of 
the building. Color, texture and 
pattern on the facade— gray- 
and-beige stucco and red-and- 
blue tile—are intended to define 
scale and express form and 
function. 


Photography by Taft Architects 
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3: View from entry. 


Main entry. 
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PROJECT: YWCA Masterson 
Branch and Metropolitan Offices, 
Houston 

ARCHITECT: Taft Architects, 
Houston 

CLIENT: FWCA of Houston 
CONSULTANTS: Karl Krause En 
gineers (structural), MNM Associ- 
ates (MEP) 

CONTRACTORS: Volume Builders 
(Creole Investments for swimming 
pool pavilion) 
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BELOW: Second-floor/entry plan. Key: A—Lobby, B-Office, C—Conference, 
D—System Engineers, E—Cafeteria 
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Section. 


LEFT: Aerial view shows position on 
ravine. TOP: Wavy facade alludes to 
undulating treeline. RIGHT: Large- 
scale metal grid atop below-grade 
computer room contains pedestal 
lights that form a pattern of 
illumination. FAR RIGHT: Glass 
block wall admits natural light 
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DATA SYSTEMS 
REGIONAL 
CENTER 

Electronic Data Systems wanted 
a regional data-processing center 
with 50,000 square feet of se- 


cure and environmentally con- 
trolled computer space and 
another 50,000 square feet of 
flexible office space in Har- 
risburg, Penn. To provide se- 
curity and panoramic views of 
the Allegheny Mountains to the 
north and west, architects took 
advantage of the 10-acre site’s 
natural features, which include 
an undulating treeline and a pro- 
nounced ridge, on the other side 
of which is a 120-foot drop to 
the Conodoguinet River. Square 
in plan, the building is sited di- 
agonally at the edge of the ra- 
vine. All computer equipment is 
housed underground, on a 
50,000-square-foot single level 
accessible only from a service 
drive on the ravine side. Two 
25,000-square-foot upper levels 
are triangular in form and bisect 
the square lower level along its 
east-west diagonal with an un- 
dulating wall of reflective glass 
block that continues the natural 
treeline and provides views of 
the mountains. 


PROJECT: Electronic Data Systems 
Regional Center. Camp Hill, Penn 
ARCHITECT: Rossetti Associates, 
Dallas 

CLIENT: Luedtke, Aldridge, Pen- 
dieton, Dallas 

CONSULTANTS: McClurg & Asso- 
ciates, Bloomfield Hills, Mich 
(structural); Syska & Hennessy, 
Washington. D.C. (mechanical and 
electrical); D.P. Raffensperger Asso- 
ciates, Camp Hill, Penn. (civil) 
CONTRACTOR: H.B. Alexander & 
Son, Harrisburg, Penn 


PERILS OF THE 


ARCHITECTURE CRITIC 


By David Dillon 


As the only full-time archi- 
tecture critic working for a 
Texas newspaper, David 
Dillon must daily confront 
the task of educating the 
general public about archi- 
tectural issues. In the fol- 
lowing article, Texas 
Architect Contributing Edi- 
tor Dillon recounts some of 
the challenges he has faced 
during his more than two 
years as Architecture Critic 
for the Dallas Morning 
News. 


Every critic should get run out of town once 
in a while. It keeps the job in perspective. 

I got the boot two years ago in Corpus 
Christi, during the annual TSA convention. I 
wasn’t alone; Paul Goldberger of The New 
York Times and John Pastier, from The Univer- 
sity of Texas, departed along with me. 

We'd all been persuaded to make a critic’s 
tour of Corpus Christi for purposes of giving 
local architects a broader view of their city. 
Such hit-and-run critiques are always risky, 
even when there's a lot to see. Which there 
isn't in Corpus Christi. It's a city with a superb 
waterfront, one or two interesting buildings, 
and enormous untapped potential. Given the 
choice, we would have taken the long view, 
focusing on what could happen in Corpus 
Christi rather than on the merits of individual 
buildings. 

Instead, we were hustled aboard a bus at 7 
a.m., along with city officials, a TV camera- 
man and several local newspaper reporters. At 
every stop our fellow travelers plied us with 
leading questions: What did we think of the 
convention center? The new courthouse? 

How about that new office tower on the 

bay? Clearly, the assumption was that working 
critics—unlike ordinary mortals— would have 
no trouble making insightful observations at a 
moment's notice. 

We did our best. Occasionally, however, 
glibness got the better of good sense, and we 
let fly at some particularly mundane project. 
That night, moments before the TSA awards 
banquet, the quips turned up on page one of 
the Corpus Christi Caller-Times under the 
headline “Corpus Christi Bombs With Crit- 
ies." The article didn't mention the leading 
questions. Just the barbs. 

For the next two hours, one speaker after 
another rose to defend the architectural honor 
of Corpus Christi and denounce the know- 
nothing out-of-town experts. It was clear that 
several of the denouncers hadn't spent any 
more time in Corpus Christi than we had, but 
that didn't stop them. 1 peeled off my name tag 
and stuck it to the bottom of my chair. I also 


discreetly reconnoitered the exits. 

The brouhaha continued in the morning 
paper with a story headlined "Critics" Brick- 
bats Batted Back." Our indefatigable Caller- 
Times reporter had spent the night calling tbe 
owners of the maligned buildings and asking 
them to talk back to the critics— whom, of 
course, they had never met. The owners re- 
sponded in fits of provincial wrath. Only the 
publisher of the Caller-Times saw any humor 
in the situation; he remarked that if we thought 
his building looked bad on the outside, we 
should see the inside. 


FACING THE FACTS ABOUT CRITICISM 


For all its bizarre twists, the incident drama- 
tized a couple of basic truths about architecture 
criticism. First, no matter how enthusiastically 
people embrace criticism in theory, they gener- 
ally have problems with it in fact. Criticism is 
routinely dismissed as nay-saying, dyspepsia 
or plain bad manners. In the business commu- 
nity, it is also regularly regarded as having the 
same purpose as public relations and civic 
boosterism—putting in a good word for a good 
cause. The possibility that criticism is more 
serious and consequential than any of the 
above, that it should serve as a way of inter- 
preting and possibly altering the way a city 
looks, is not widely understood. 

The second basic truth, unappreciated by ar- 
chitects and most newspapers, is that the pub- 
lic takes architecture and urban issues very 
seriously. The Corpus Christi flap followed me 
to Dallas in the form of letters and phone calls 
from local residents, all wanting to have their 
say. They may not know anything about mass- 
ing or Modernism, but they understand the 
basic issues. Texas Architect did a follow-up 
story on the controversy, noting that after our 
visit, Corpus Cbristi would never see its archi- 
tecture in quite the same light. If nothing else, 
our fractured commentary sparked a lively 
public debate about design. Where there's 
heat, there eventually may be light. 

Unlike a critic for a professional journal or 
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“First, no matter how enthusiastically people embrace criticism in 
theory, they generally have problems with it in fact. Criticism is 
routinely dismissed as nay-saying, dyspepsia or plain bad manners.” 


academic review, a newspaper critic writes pri- 
marily for the general public. My first respon- 
sibility is to the bewildered man in the street, 
who sees his city being rebuilt overnight and 
can't make head or tails of it. I'm the interpre- 
ter, the go-between, who translates the techni- 
cal data and near-impenetrable jargon of the 
profession into information the average reader 
can understand. | can't write above my audi- 
ence, in the private language of a critical cote- 
rie, | have to stick to the vernacular, in hopes 
that it will spark a dialogue, a real conversa- 
tion over matters that count. 

Sometimes it does. On my desk now is a 
commendation from a planner for “identifying 
the important public-interest issues” in a ma- 
jor downtown development. Next to it is a let- 
ter castigating me for consistently ignoring 
those issues in favor of “minor considerations 
of site and circulation." I'll pin the first letter 
to the wall and think long and hard about the 
second. 

l also have several letters from local archi- 
tects urging me to back the hometown boys in 
the ongoing struggle against carpet-bagging 
New Yorkers like Pei and Johnson. One reader 
asks why I waste space on such a mundane 
building as the Dallas Power and Light Steam 
Power Generating Station. (Why? Because it's 
a rarity in Dallas and strangely beautiful.) At 
the bottom of the stack is a handwritten note 
from an 80-year-old in Richardson who hates 
all the new glass buildings in the area, and 
who believes, incorrectly, that she's found an 
ally in me. 

In general, the public has written most in 
response to articles about projects and issues 
in which they believe they have a big stake— 
neighborhood redevelopment, mass transit, 
historic preservation, the opening of a new li- 
brary or museum. More specialized topics, 
such as skybridges and zoning variances, are 
usually treated like answers to questions no- 
body asked. 
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THE CRITIC AND THE PUBLIC 


In addition to letting me know that I'm read 
—nothing to sniff at on a newspaper— 
letters help keep me anchored in the real 
world. Which wasn't where | stood 28 months 
ago, when I took this job. My initial job de- 
scription contained this Olympian comment 
from critic Havelock-Ellis: “The art of build- 
ing, or architecture, is the beginning of all the 
arts that lie outside the person." 

He may be right, but the high-minded, aes- 
thetic road is a dangerous one for a newspaper 
critic to travel. Though architecture is cer- 
tainly art, it is also the product of less rarified 
factors such as zoning, codes, easements, inter- 
est rates and the whims of clients. To focus 
primarily on aesthetics is to treat buildings as 
if they were sculptures, and to imply that they 
are somehow the creations of a single con- 
sciousness rather than of a broad political and 
cultural consensus. Yet plan commissions and 
boards of adjustment can have as much influ- 
ence on a project as its architect. The critic 
who ignores this creates a skewed impression 
of how cities get built. 

The danger, of course, is that you can get so 
immersed in these details that you lose per- 
spective. Perspective is the critic's coin, the 
thing that sets him apart from other reporters. 
Critics are paid to judge things, to express a 
point of view. Readers have a right to expect 
the critic to be thorough and thoughtful, to 
avoid personal attacks and favoritism. But they 
can't expect him to be “objective” —there’s no 
such thing as "objective criticism." 


HOW THE CRITIC WORKS 


Like most architecture critics at major pa- 
pers, I choose my own stories. Some of them, 
such as the opening of the new art museum or 
major changes in city zoning ordinances, I 
couldn't ignore if 1 wanted to. Other stories— 
a recent piece on the decorative lighting of 
skyscrapers, for example—are purely discre- 
tionary, bringing architecture to the people. In 
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"To focus primarily on aesthetics is to treat buildings as if they were 
sculptures, and to imply that they are somehow the creations of a single 
consciousness rather than of a broad political and cultural consensus." 


a typical week, | may write about a new office 
building, a neighborhood park, a gallery ex- 
hibition, an influential public official. My story 
ideas come from telephone calls, press re- 
leases, even gossip. And I spend at least one 
day a week on the streets, looking at new work 
or re-evaluating old work that may have some- 
thing fresh to say—thus the piece on the 
"mundane" Dallas Steam Power Generating 
Station. 

From time to time, I travel to other cities in 
order to be able to answer the inevitahle ques- 
tion: How does Dallas stack up against such 
and such a place? I went to the opening of 
Atlanta's High Museum of Art to see how it 
compares to the new Dallas Museum of Art, 
scheduled to open in January. | traveled to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to study skybridges 
because our own system is being expanded. 1 
flew to Seattle for a series of stories on urban 
design because right now Dallas needs all the 
help it can get. 

But most of my stories are irremediably 
and unapologetically local. This is where the 
architecture critic earns his keep—monitoring 
the day-to-day changes in his own community, 
helping readers understand how it works and 
what makes it different from other places. Vis- 
iting critics can light fires—we inadvertently 
lit a few in Corpus Christi —but it's the local 
critic who must keep them hurning. 

One of the biggest challenges in a boom city 
like Dallas or Houston is keeping up with new 
projects, which can pop up like mushrooms 
after a spring rain. Frequently, all the critic has 
to look at are models and blue-sky renderings, 
which can be captivating, like toys, yet dan- 
gerous in that they may bear no relationship 
to what finally gets built. Many huilding an- 
nouncements are only trial balloons, designed 
to test which way the leasing winds are blow- 
ing, and the critic risks getting suckered into 
writing about a project that isn't real, becom- 
ing a pawn in a marketing game instead of a 
thoughtful, detached observer. 

Yet not writing about projects in progress— 
at least major ones—creates the impression 


that architecture is less newsworthy than, say, 
city politics or the activities of a school board. 
And in cities like Dallas and Houston, such an 
impression is simply not true. Beyond that, it 
sharpens a critic's wits when he has to think 
and write about a building or an issue at the 
same time that a lot of other people are think- 
ing and writing about it. This is when the op- 
portunities for public discussion are greatest — 
not months after the fact. 


THE ROLE CRITICS PLAY 


Architecture critics on major newspapers 
have powerful forums from which they can 
raise questions that architects and planners, for 
various political and business reasons, cannot. 
l've managed to provoke a modicum of public 
discussion on such diverse subjects as the pro- 
posed downtown Arts District and the exten- 
sion of the skybridge system. I like to think it 
wouldn't have occurred otherwise. 

But as to whether in the long run my pres- 
ence will improve the overall quality of design 
in Dallas, who's to say? Influence is a subtle 
thing, earned slowly and probably hest as- 
sessed after ten years rather than one or two. 
In the meantime I prod and provoke and 
praise, in hopes that, over time, many other 
people will make their voices heard as well. 


——————————————————————————————————————————————— 
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For TH.F Pavilion Hotel, Miami 
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TSA HONOR AWARDS 


Each year the Texas Society 
of Architects recognizes in- 
dividuals and groups who 
share its commitment to 
the quality of life in Texas. 
The Society presents Hon- 
orary Memberships and 
Citations of Honor to non- 
architects and organiza- 
tions that have demon- 
strated an effective and 
genuine concern for en- 
vironmental quality. Texas 
Architect commends them 
for their exemplary accom- 
plishments, which will he 
more formally honored 
during TSA’s 44th Annual 
Meeting in San Antonio. 
Following are profiles 

of this year’s honorees. 
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WANDA GRAHAM FORD, 
San Antonio, Honorary Membership 


Wanda Graham Ford receives an Honorary 
Membership for her work in historic preserva- 
tion. As president of the San Antonio Conser- 
vation Society from 1955 to 1957, Ford 
worked actively for the establishment of the 
Junior Associates membership, a program still 
active today. Sponsorship of Paul Baker's 
memorable “A Cloud of Witnesses,” com- 
memorating the defense of the Alamo, was 
also undertaken, and this production continued 
at San Jose Theater for several years. The 
effort to save Travis Park, a lengthy dispute, 
was also concluded under Ford's presidency. 

Though she has not always prevailed in her 
efforts, Ford has never ceased to remind San 
Antonio citizens of their responsibility to “pro- 
tect the parts of the city that people enjoy 
most.” In her campaigns for the San Antonio 
City Council, as well as in her leadership of 
the fight against construction of the North Ex- 
pressway, she has remained consistent in her 
strong environmental beliefs. 

In the 26 years since her presidency of the 
Society, Ford has been an active board member 
and advocate of the Society’s purposes and 
projects. Her love of her city and of Texas 
have given her a rare insight and appreciation 
of the value and meaning of historic preserva- 
tion for the livability of today's San Antonio. 


SYBIL HARRINGTON, Amarillo, 
Honorary Membership 


Sybil Harrington is awarded an Honorary 
Membership for her significant contributions to 
cultural, medical, education, and civic institu- 
tions and organizations. In the words of 
Amarillo Mayor Richard P. Klein, “The City 
of Amarillo is a hetter place in which to live 
because of generous citizens [such as] Mrs. 
Harrington.” 


The Amarillo Medical Center, which pro- 
vides health care for the entire area, has been 
one focal point of Mrs. Harrington’s gener- 
osity through the Harrington Foundation. Sev- 
eral of its buildings stand as significant 
landmarks of architectural importance as well 
as of delivery of health care. The center and its 
programs touch the lives of thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the state. 

The Harrington Foundation also has served 
as a catalyst for cooperation among institu- 
tions. The City of Amarillo is itself a partici- 
pant in one such endeavor, heavily funded by 
the Foundation—a library consortium involv- 
ing the Amarillo Public Library, together with 
Texas Tech, Texas A&M, West Texas State 
University, and Amarillo College. This con- 
cept, unique in the Panhandle, promises 
greater cooperation and better educational re- 
sources for the entire area. 


MRS. D.K. “LOTTIE” CALDWELL, Tyler. 
Honorary Membership 


Mrs. Caldwell, who receives an Honorary 
Membership, is president of Caldwell Schools 
Inc., a charitable corporation which operates 
Caldwell Schools and Caldwell Zoo in Tyler. 
For several years she has provided active direc- 
tion for Caldwell Schools and has been closely 
involved with several architect’s expansions of 
both the Caldwell Zoo and the Caldwell Au- 
ditorium. Caldwell Zoo, one of the most re- 
markable private operations of its type in the 
country, was designed primarily for the pur- 
pose of entertaining children. The major 
changes and remodeling of Caldwell Au- 
ditorium, which will be completed in the fall 
of 1983, will make that facility one of the 
finest of its type in East Texas. 

Mrs. Caldwell has been active in the East 
Texas Fair Association, serving as its first 
woman president in 1982. She serves on the 
boards of Goodwill Industries and the Texas 
Eastern School of Nursing. She has served 
three terms on, and is past president of, the 
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Tyler Library Board. Mrs. Caldwell is a past 
president of the Tyler Branch of American 
Association of University Women and has re- 
ceived the Outstanding Person’s Award and a 
certificate for a Name Endowed Unit of the 
Texas Division General Fellowship Endow- 
ment AAUW. 


DAVID DILLON, Dallas, Honorary 
Membership 


David Dillon, architecture critic for The 
Dallas Morning News, receives an Honorary 
Membership for his work in increasing public 
awareness of suburban design and environmen- 
tal issues, and for encouraging architectural 
journalism both in Texas and across the coun- 
try. Dillon is a regular contributor to the AZA 
Journal, Progressive Architecture, Arts and 
Architecture, Texas Homes, and Texas Archi- 
tect. He is the only magazine writer twice to 
have won the John G. Flowers Award for out- 
standing architectural reporting and criticism 
(1979 and 1980). In addition, he has won the 
National Endowment for the Arts Critic’s 
Grant (1980). Among his works in progress 
is a history of Dallas architecture from 1936 
to 1986, to be published by Texas Monthly 
Press in 1985. 

Though Dillon has supported Texas archi- 
tecture primarily as a journalist, he also has 
aided the Houston Chapter in its efforts to en- 
courage local architectural journalism, and he 
has served as chairman of the National AIA 
Media Task Force. 


ELEANOR TINSLEY, Houston, 
Honorary Membership 


Eleanor Tinsley receives an Honorary Mem- 
bership in recognition of her leadership in city 
government on issues concerning orderly 
growth and the quality of life in the city. 
During her two terms as an at-large member 
of the Houston City Council, she has initiated 
or supported more than a dozen pieces of leg- 
islation that address both the quality and quan- 
tity of the built environment of Houston. Her 
strategy for generating responsive and respon- 
sible city ordinances has been to involve peo- 
ple directly affected by those ordinances in the 
process of drafting them. The successes in her 
legislative record show that this strategy has 
been effective in getting people with strongly 
held yet differing points of view to work to- 
gether for an improved city environment. 
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SAN ANTONIO DEVELOPMENT AGENCY, 
San Antonio, Citation of Honor 


The San Antonio Development Agency 
(SADA) receives a TSA Citation of Honor for 
its work in a variety of urban redevelopment 
activities. As the central acquisition and re- 
location authority in Bexar County, SADA has 
been a catalyst for the preservation and revital- 
ization of San Antonio. SADA's usual strategy 
has been first to develop sound conceptual 
framework for a project, then to employ well- 
qualified architects to implement that 
framework. 

Following is a partial list of its achieve- 
ments: the rehabilitation of the city’s El Mer- 
cado and St. Paul Square, in which careful 
restoration and compatible landfill have turned 
blighted areas into attractive commercial en- 
vironments; encouragement of the restoration 
of historic facades through low-interest loans, 
and the promotion of industrial development 
through planning and successful grant appli- 
cations. Finally, for the past eight years SADA 
has provided loans and grants for San An- 
tonio’s lower-income population to repair and 
rehabilitate their homes. 


THE FORT WORTH PARK BOARD 
and 

THE FORT WORTH PARKS AND 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, 
Fort Worth, Citation of Honor 


The Fort Worth Park Board and the Fort Worth 
Parks and Recreation Department receive a Ci- 
tation of Honor for their development of the 
Fort Worth Botanical Gardens. 

The Park Board, an advisory committee, 
had a great influence on the development of 
the gardens in their early years; the initial suc- 
cess of the gardens is attributable in part to the 
board's early planning. Since the Botanical 
Gardens” opening, the city's Parks and Recre- 
ation Department has devoted its considerable 
energy and resources to maintaining and ex- 
panding the gardens. 

Working together, the two agencies not only 
have provided the citizens of Fort Worth with a 
nationally recognized place for self-reflection 
and learning, but also have updated and ex- 
panded the gardens to meet the growing needs 
of the community. em 
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Design an insulating- 
drainage solution for flat 
roofs with Therma Foam 


flat roof may be perfect for your design, but 
unless you design-in proper drainage and 
insulation, it becomes a headache for your client 
and ultimately for you. With Therma Foam's 
expanded polystyrene (EPS) insulation, you can solve 
two problems with one material. 


Lightweight EPS is compatible with any roofing 
system. Its flexible nature conforms to the surface, 
covering rough spots, and can be tapered to 
accommodate your drainage requirements. Its 
excellent insulating properties give an added savings 
to the owner's continuing costs. 


The engineers at Therma Foam can help you create 
the best-performing roof by suggesting alternative 
methods. They will measure the roof, prepare shop 
drawings to show layout and water flow, and later go 
on the job site to check installation. The insulation is 
cut to fit at the factory and labled for ease of 
installation. 


Therma Foam's EPS is more economical than any 
other tapered system. It saves owners money initially 
and pays for itself with reduced energy bills. 


When you're designing a new roof, call Therma Foam 
and let us help you design-in the insulating-drainage 
solution. Have your roofing contractor call us to help 
plan the redo of an existing roof. 


Therma Foam, Inc. e 2324 Franklin Drive e Fort Worth TX 76106 e (817) 624-7204 e Metro 429-7350 
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LOADBEARING MASONRY 
WINS THE CONSTRUCTION GAME 
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$ 10-Story Building Hu A All trades working 
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y Start Frame erection 


plumbing x < 


Complete foundation fedt 
Start masonry work -. 
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] Site preparation 


Loadbearing masonry features the only construction sequence where 
support, enclosure and finish work progress simultaneously upward. 
The speed and comparative simplicity of masonry construction allow 
plumbers, electricians and finish players to start work sooner than 


Masonry Institute framed construction. This results in reduced construction time, 
Houston-Galveston earlier occupancy and lower interim financing. 
Halbouty Center, 5100 Westheimer For a brochure highlighting winning examples of loadbearing 


Houston, Texas 77056 — (713) 629-6024 masonry construction, write the Masonry Institute Houston-Galveston. 
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By David G. Woodcock 


CRAFTY DESIGN 


Architectural Crafts: A Handbook and 
A Catalog, by Bridget Beattie McCarthy 
in conjunction with the Western States 
Arts Foundation, Madona Publishers, 
Seattle, 150 pages, $11.95 (paperback). 


The Western States Arts Foundation is a 
regional alliance of 10 states and agen- 
cies formed to operate programs requir- 
ing regional coordination. Among its 
objectives is “the expansion of profes 
sional Opportunities for artists who live 
and work in the west.” It is therefore 
appropriate that three-quarters of Bridget 
McCarthy's book is a series of one-page 
portfolios of artist-craftsmen whose 
work has been applied to the built en- 
vironment and who are eager for further 
opportunities. 

The introductory text attempts to pro- 
vide an historical overview of the rela- 
tion between art and building, together 
with an explanation of the processes 
needed to work successfully with crafts- 
men. In a total of 30 pages the result is 
necessarily superficial and has a ten- 
dency to become condescending. The in- 
tegration of arts and crafts in the history 
of architecture is surely not in dispute, 
although the argument rages still as to 
the dividing line between integration and 
decoration. Twentieth-century “crafts- 
manship” that inspired the Modern 
movement was more likely to stem from 
the airplane or automobile than the arts- 
and-crafts tradition. Certainly one cannot 
look at Kahn in Fort Worth or Pei at the 
National Gallery and declare craftsman- 
ship to be dead. 

Whatever the reaction engendered by 
the work of Norman Foster or Nicholas 
Grimshaw, its technical precision can 
only be achieved by craftsmanship at 
least as competent as that of medieval 
cathedral builders—albeit in steel, glass 
and plastic rather than stone. The satis- 
faction in all of these examples stems 


Reinforced concrete shelters at Cherry Creek Recreation Area, by Robert Karl Behrens, 
Denver, Colorado 


from the fusion of the craftsmanship with 
the design. The skill of the builder is 
expressed in every detail, and celebrated 
in every surface and every connection. 
“Introduced art” has a tendency to turn a 
perfectly successful space into a clut- 
tered warehouse—the Kennedy Center 
syndrome, where a diverse array of un- 
declinable gifts is tenuously strung to- 
gether in a glittering but uneasy tension. 

In fairness to McCarthy her advice is 
for cooperation and discussion between 
architect, client and craftsman from the 
inception of the project. While some of 
her examples represent pure whimsy, 
and are honest enough to admit it, many 
of them demonstrate that by proper un- 
derstanding of the architectural concept 
and a knowledge of material, color, tex- 
ture and technique, the artist-craftsman 
can produce a total environment in which 
the whole is indeed greater than the sum 
of the parts. It is probably inevitable that 
the most powerful of McCarthy's ex- 


amples are also the largest in physical 
terms. A sculptured brick wall in Pueblo. 
Colorado, a clerestory light in an office 
building in Salem. Oregon, and an opu- 
lent ceramic-tile spillway for a pool and 
spa in Tucson, Arizona. 

Yet there are some exciting metal 
gates, wooden doors and tile floors that 
also respond to Raiford Stripling's recent 
dictum that "people appreciate things 
that give them pleasure." Expatriate 
American artist Mitzi Cunliffe was ex- 
perimenting with architectural-scale art 
in England in the 1950s and there is 
good reason to suppose that opportuni- 
ties for mutual benefit will continue to 
occur. Architectural Crafts provides a 
useful reminder and a few rich models. 


David Woodcock is Head of the Architecture 
Department at Texas A&M University, and a 
Iexas Architect contributing editor. 
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ALUCOBOND 
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The look of 
the'80s... 
foranew 
building 
oran 

old stadium 


Indoors or out... new construction or a new look for 
an old building. Alucobond conforms to your design: 


flat, curved or folded. With never a ripple, buckle or / 
bulge. You have freedom of decor as well as design, B 

with 6 colors plus anodized finishes. Alucobond. .. — 

we fabricate it and we sell it. Top: O'Hare Atrium Office Centre 


Architect: Shaw and Associates, Inc 
Bottom: Soldier Field Private Suites 
Architect: Chicago Park District 


SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURAL SYSTEMS INc. 
6550 Long Point, Suite 202 + Houston, Texas 77055 + 713/956-6379 
A Jones & Brown Company 


Designing, Building and Rebuilding for Tomorrow 
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HOWTO BUILD IN MORE 
CONVENIENCE WITHOUT 


BUILDING UP MORE COSTS. 


PUBLIC PHONES. 


Public telephones add 
more convenience, 
function and style to your 
building. What they don't 
have to add is any 
additional cost. Because 
Southwestern Bell will 
take care of installation 
and maintenance costs. 


Southwestern Bell will 
also work with you to 
help plan the locations 
and styles of phones that 
most enhance your 
building and improve 
traffic flow 


So for the widest choice of 
options call Southwestern 
Bell early in the planning 
stage and design public 
phones right into your 
blueprints 

Just call the Public Coin 
Telephone Customers' 
number listed in the 

front of your directory 


Southwestern Bell 
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MOBAY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 1983 


So is design freedom. 


Colored concrete pavers are 
changing the shape of plaza 
and landscape architecture. 
There's new freedom of form 
opening a whole new range of 
possibilities for expression. With 
so many shapes and colors. 

The practical advantages 
of colored concrete pavers are 
just as strong. Easy, mortar-free 
application. Simplified repair. 
Low, long-term costs. Fewer 
freeze-thaw problems. And 
excellent load-bearing 
properties. 


And the color is equally 
practical...when it's provided 
by Mobay's Bayferrox iron oxide 
pigments. Lightfast. Weather- 
resistant. Durable. Available in a 
full range of warm, beautiful 
earthtones. Colors that sepa- 
rate, delineate and emphasize 
design ideas. 

For more information 
about Bayferrox pigments and 
how they add beauty and value 
to all the other advantages of 
concrete pavers, write to Paul 
Croushore at Mobay. Or call 
412-777-4655. 


Color makes the difference. 
Mobay makes the color. 


MIRR 


Mobay Chemical Corporation 
Inorganic Chemicals Division 
Pittsburgh, PA 15205 
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ISUREWALL 


SURFACE BONDING CEMENT 


Breaking out 


is hard to do. 


Consider the advantages of building a cor- 
rectional facility with Surewall® Surface 
Bonding Cement. As the builders of the 
Harris County Jail in Houston, the Dallas 
County Juvenile Detention Center, and the 
Harris County Juvenile Detention Home 
have. 


Surewall Surface Bonding Cement dries 
to a rock-hard surface with no visible 
joints between the blocks. 


The result, no seams to get started on. 


Concrete block construction with Surewall 
Surface Bonding Cement is considerably 
less expensive than conventional methods. 
And, a surface coated with Surewall Cement 
is easy to clean. 


Discover the advantages of Surewall 
Surface Bonding Cement for yourself. 
For more information, call: 


Barrett Industries 


6889 Evans Rd. * Rt. 3 Box 211 BI * San Antonio, TX 78218 * (512) 651-6550 
SUREWALL is a trademark of the W.R. Bonsal Co. 
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The Standard 
A d JE loor Plan 


for Residential, 
Office and Light 
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Visit us in booth #16 at TSA's Prod- 
ucts Exhibition in San Antonio. 


For Local Applicators in the South o Hi 
and Southwest Contact: Strength 
Brekke Distributors 

4439 Cedarbrush * Lightweight 
Dallas, TX 75229 Economy 


(214) 484-8948 


8710 Windswept IDEAL 
Houston, TX 77063 


(713) 974-7353 


* Sets in 90 Minutes 
* No Shrinkage Cracks 


TRUSS PLATE INSTITUTE 

Floor Covering 

A. Gyp-Crete 
: ; c 


3/4" Tongue & 
roove Plywood 


Parallel Chord Truss 


wae ui. -— = 
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E 


Structural Subfioor Sealed 


5/8” Sheetrock* 
Firecode 'C' Gypsum Board 
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NOBODY 


OFFERS A MORE 
WELL-ROUNDED LINE 


Marvin Windows has just 
thrown the competition 
a new curve. 
The Marvin Round Top. 
No window better 
demonstrates.our ability 
to make windows in virtually 
any shape or size. In fact, 
we're one of the few 
manufacturers to offer it. 


WHEN IT COMES TO 
QUALITY, WE REFUSE TO 
CUT CORNERS. 


The Marvin Round Top is a 
beautiful window, beautifully 
put together. 

Carefully matched pieces 
of Ponderosa pine are fitted 
together to form a sturdy 


arch that will accept a beau- 


tiful stain-and-varnish or 
paint finish. 
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And optional designs, 
such as a hub with spokes, 
are hand-fitted to create a 
striking effect. 


DESIGN DOESN'T 
PRECLUDE FUNCTION. 


Our Round Top can replace 
old round top windows in 
existing structures, or it can 
be designed into new archi- 
tecture for a unique effect. 
Either way, you'll save 
energy and money. Because 
the Marvin Round Top 
features Y2”" or 1” insulated 
glass, or triple-glazing for 
increased energy conservation. 
For more information call one of 
Marvin's Texas distributors listed 
below. 


Austin Houston 
Texas Jambs Texas Jambs 
8910 Research Blvd 6304 Alder 

Bldg C-1 Houston 77081 
(512) 452-0221 713) 669-1333 
Austin 78758 

USET Lul h 
San Antonio Frontier Wholesale 
Texas Jambs 833 East 40th 
4302 Centergate Lubbock 79404 
San Antonio 7821 B06) 744-1404 
(512) 654-9771 


Dailas 

The Marvin Window 
Planning Center 
10925 Shady Trail 


dallas 24 
214) 263-7483 7 => | 


RICON 


! KOPPERS CO 


INC . Pittsburgh, PA 
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DRICON 


Fire Retardant Treated Wood 


The Fire 
Retardant 
Treated Wood 
That Works 
Where 
Humidity’s 
High 


In addition to the properties of a superior 
fire retardant treated wood, Dricon 
wood has other features unsurpassed 
by any interior-type treated product 
Laboratory tests have shown that 
Dricon fire retardant treated wood is no 
more corrosive to truss plates, nails 
and connecting hardware than ordinary 
untreated wood — even al 95% 
relative humidity 

Dricon lumber and plywood has an 
FR-S rating from Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. Every piece of Dricon 
wood is kiln dried after treatment and 
carries a UL label. All four national 
mode! building codes permit its use in 
roof construction. It is ideally suited for 
interior and rain-shielded applications 

No other interior fire retardant treated 
wood makes this claim: The surface 
of Dricon wood remains dry al 95% 
relative humidity. Dricon wood 
has exceptionally low moisture pick-up 
This results in exceptionally low 
corrosivity. In addition, the Dricon 
treating chemicals* contain no sulfates 
halogens or ammonium phosphate 
that can contribute to corrosion 

Low corrosivity means longer lasting 
truss plates and metal hardware, which 
can mean longer lasting trusses 
For your specification guide, question 
and answer booklet. and descriptive 
literature. Use the reader inquiry card 
or call, 


Dean Lumber Company 
Box 610, Gilmer 75644 
(214) 843-5538 Telex 735003 


Visit us in booth 12 
at TSA's Products Exhibition 


Please visit us at 
TSA's Products Exhibition 
Booths 104, 105, 114, 115 


A challenging project... 
and the choice was Chupik. 


For Chupik’s talented designers and crafts- 
men, intricate and precise projects such as this 
one are really the most enjoyable part of our 
business. When creative architectural plans de- 
mand millwork of the finest quality, Chupik 
readily accepts the challenge. 

With the expertise gained in over a half- 
century, Chupik Corporation produces doors, 
windows and other types of standard and y , | 
custom millwork to fit the most exacting speci- T MARA 
| | |. W 

| m OF 


fications and does it with stringent quality 
control standards. Our products for residential, 
institutional and commercial construction may 
be seen all over Texas at the most prestigious 
addresses. 

When you have a challenging millwork 
concept, choose Chupik. If it's made of wood, 
we make it better. 


Chupik custom millwork utilized in 
River Oaks home reconstructed by The 
Morris Companies in Houston, Texas. 
Designer, Linda Morris, 


CHUPIK 
CORPORATION 


General Office and Plant: 2501 North General Bruce Drive 
P.O. Box 489, Temple, Texas 76503 / 817-778-1325 


Sales Offices and Distribution Centers: 
Austin—Dallas—Fort Worth—Houston—Lubbock 
San Antonio—Temple 
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‘Tribble & Stephens, 
we dont celebrate 
signing construction 
contracts. 

We celebrate starting 
new partnerships. 


Not that we've got any- 
thing against contracts. 

It’s a formality for every 
job we start. It’s just that 
we don't believe we got 
to be one of Texas’ largest 
open-shop commercial 
building contractors by 
just going after pieces of 
paper called contracts. 

At Tribble & Stephens, 
we decided nearly 20 
years ago we would take 
time to judge what we 
work on, and who we 
work with. As day-to-day 
partners. Working together 
in a team approach to make 
sure our clients get the 


most for their construction 
dollar. With accurate bid- 
ding. And performance 
that consistently finishes 
on or ahead of schedule. 

With an attitude that 
Says yes, we construct 
buildings, but we also 
build partnerships. 

Lasting partnerships. 
With our clients, their 
architects, engineers, 
bankers, brokers and 
tenants. 

It’s those part 
nerships we 
think are really 
worth celebrat- 
ing. They're the 


\ 


ones that've gotten us 
repeat and referral work 
that amounts to 75% of 
our business in Houston, 
San Antonio, Austin and 
surrounding areas. 

If you'd like to learn 
more about our part- 
nership attitude toward 
business, call us. Better 
yet, send for one of our 
brochures. 

And find out why con- 
tracts are just 
incidental to what 
we celebrate. 


> 


Tribble & 


Stephens 


The Partnership Builders WP 


Corporate Headquarters: 10610 Haddington Drive, Houston, Texas 77043 (713) 465-8550 
Central Texas Division: 926 Chulie, San Antonio, Texas 78230 (512) 349-4426 
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Where large crowds gather, you will usually find 
terrazzo underfoot. Not only providing a durable floor, 
but also an attractive floor to withstand years of 


pedestrian traffic. SOUTHWEST TERRAZZO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
P.O. BOX 45707 EXCHANGE PARK STATION 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75245 214 368 2952 
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TURTLE CREEK BUSINESS CENTER/109 
1931 NO, INDUSTRIAL BLVD. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 
690 N. ROBERTSON BLVD. (214) 744-1269 ATLANTA DECORATIVE ART CENTER/320 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 351 PEACHTREE HILLS AVE., N.E. 
(213) 657-3752 / (213) 657-1051 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30305 
(404) 261-4061 


Showroom Hours: Mon. thru Fri.: 9 AM to 5 PM, Sat.: 9 AM to 3 PM, Atlanta closed Sat. 


NEWS, continued from page 34 


Raiford Stripling in front of Cullen House. 


Lee, one of those unmistakably “True 
lexans” like J. Frank Dobie, Walter 
Webb, Roy Bedichek and O'Neil Ford 
(“what the British call a glorious eccen- 
iric") who is as much a product of his 
region as the object of his livelihood —in 
this case old architecture. Unlike his 
more notorious fellow eccentrics, how- 
ever, Stripling has spent some 50 years 
in private practice in deep East Texas, 
private in the strictest sense of the term. 
Whereas O'Neil Ford influenced others 
in part by traveling all over and giving 
wonderful lectures, theorizes San An- 
tonio architect and former Ford partner 
Boone Powell, Stripling has kept to him- 
self and taught mainly by example. His 
work, illustrated in an excellent exhibit 
it the Institute that opened with the sym- 
posium (with photographs by Texas 
\&M photographer J. Griffis Smith) 
pretty much speaks for itself. From Fort 
Parker in Mexia to Ashton Villa in Gal- 
veston, Stripling's projects reflect a 
painstaking attention to historical fact 
and technical detail and a tender appre- 
ciation of things past that any archaeolo- 
gist would admire. 

There is a happy irony in the fact that 
Amy Freeman Lee—eminent San Án- 
tonio poet, essayist and speaker, and a 
consummate animal-lover—should hit it 
off so well with Raiford Stripling. Al- 
though abundantly creative and sensitive 
in his own right, Stripling is also some- 
thing of a rough-hewn East Texan who 
loves—more than anything else—bird 
dogs and bird hunting. “Did Raiford 
Stripling agree to be here because dove 
season is open in the central zone,” 
isked Texas A&M President Frank E. 
Vandiver in his opening remarks, “or be- 


EDMPC—A&M 


cause it is nor open in the Rio Grande 
zone?" Pointing out a few things viewers 
would not see in the videotaped inter- 
views prepared for the exhibit down- 
stairs, Lee recalled the first time she met 
Stripling shortly before taping began. 
"There were 13 men and me in the 
room," sbe said, "and Raiford sat across 
the table and X-rayed me. Gordon 
Echols (A&M professor and symposium 
organizer) asked, 'When do we set up 
the filming?’ And Raiford said, ‘I’m not 
settin' up anything as long as bird season 
is on." " Later, Stripling called Lee to ask 
if she liked quail, which he was prepar- 
ing for a dinner party that Lee was in- 
vited to attend. As it turned out, Lee 
took a potato to bake and had a mar- 
velous time. “I looked upon this," she 
said, “as a kind of spiritual challenge." 
Raiford Leak Stripling was born Nov. 
23, 1910, in San Augustine, one of the 
state's oldest settlements and one of 
those small Texas towns with an histor- 
ical medallion on every other building 
(many of which Stripling has restored). 
Earning his bachelor's degree in architec- 
tural design from Texas A&M in 1931, 
Stripling entered the job market at a less 
than opportune time. Nevertheless, he 
did manage to find work on campus 
building projects at A&M and at UT— 
activity made possible by the Permanent 
University Fund that both schools 


Goliad Presidio. 


shared. In 1935 Stripling teamed up with 
Samuel Charles Vosper, a New York ar- 
chitect trained at Pratt Institute, to rec- 
onstruct Mission Espiritu Santo in 
Goliad. Vosper had been Stripling's pro- 
fessor at A&M and had worked with 
Stripling on the College Station projects. 
Goliad later figured prominently in 
Stripling's career (as would Vosper) 
when he returned there to restore the 
Presidio la Bahia, site of the infamous 


A&M 
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Christ Church, San Augustine. 


Goliad Massacre in 1836. Other of Strip- 
ling's more notable projects around the 
state, in addition to Fort Parker and Ash- 
ton Villa, are the French Legation in 
Austin, a number of historic homes in 
Waco and several historic buildings in 
San Augustine— including his own 
home, a log cabin built in 1826, and his 
office, the old San Augustine jail, circa 
1884. 

“Pm nearly a little nonplussed," 
Stripling said about all the fanfare as he 
took the podium. Characteristically self- 
effacing—at least in front of a crowd 
this large—he passed much of the credit 
for his fine body of work on to "the 
ladies." Stripling began his practice in 
the days before tax incentives enticed in- 
vestors into the act. So he has worked 
with a number of philanthropic female 
clients over the years, women like Kath- 
ryn Stoner O'Conner of Victoria, who 
funded the La Bahia project and whose 
knowledgeable and generous patronage 
made the project a gratifying adventure 
for Stripling. No stones were left un- 
turned in investigating the site and 
researching the history of the fort. 
"Whatever the job required," Stripling 
said, "Mrs. O'Conner said yes. There 
were no ‘Nos,’ no ‘Take it easies' —just 
"Do it right." " 

Stripling narrated a slide presentation 
of his projects; then panelists assembled 
to explore the notions of place and inde- 
pendence and how they might apply to 
Texas and to Stripling's life and work. 
Panelist Bob Coffee, also an Austin ar- 
chitect, asked Stripling how he is able to 
know 18th- and 19th-century construc- 
tion techniques well enough to show 
modern-day craftsmen how to do it right. 
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For one thing, Stripling responded, one 
can study the marks left by old-fashioned 
tools. “The tools used then left no sharp 
marks,” he said, “only semi-curved 
cuts.” 

“What about the conglonieration of 
cultures in our society in terms of history 
and preservation,” George asked. “How 
do we sort them out?” 

"We should take the good of all cul- 
tural influences," Stripling said. "Use 
common sense. Every age has a certain 
expression of itself. As long as you 
strive for quality. Human senses respond 
to good design, whether it's in color 
or black and white, crossways or 
backwards.” 

What about new design? moderator 
Lee asked. Does he ever design new 
buildings that incorporate his principles 
of preservation? Certainly, said Strip- 
ling, who went on to describe a county 
hospital that he and his architect son, 
Ray. designed in the Greek Revival style. 
“This idea of austerity and looking good 
by not being there is gone,” he said 

Gone too, as far as Stripling is con- 
cerned, is the idea that the art and sci- 
ence of architecture could ever be 
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practiced separately. In his meticulous 
approach to preservation, Stripling— 
whom Lee likes to call a "detective of 
the spirit" —picks through the bones of 
old buildings with the focus and preci- 
sion of a surgeon. As a result, he puts as 
much flesh on Texas history as he does 
on Texas architecture, knowing full well 
that nothing can reveal a sense of place 
and independence in this state quite like 
an historic building or a big old liveoak, 
if you look close enough. 

Michael McCullar 


TAYLOR APPOINTED 
TO DPSA BOARD 


TSA Executive Vice President Des Tay- 
lor. Hon. AIA, was elected on Sept. 13 
to the Design Professionals Safety Asso- 
ciation Board. The DPSA is a national 
non-profit organization that insures de- 
sign professionals. 

DPSA insures nearly 600 member 
firms in seven states at an annual pre- 
mium of $600,000. The DPSA group 
workers compensation plan was designed 
specifically so that architectural and en- 


e 


> 


Des Taylor 


gineering firms could obtain a dividend 
return on their insurance premiums for 
this form of coverage. The TSA Group 
Workers Compensation Plan, a DPSA 
administered program, declared a 46.7- 
percent dividend for the 1982 policy 
year. 

Taylor was nominated for a position 
on the DPSA Board by the TSA Board 
of Directors at its summer meeting in 
Sante Fe, New Mexico. He will serve as 
a board member for an unspecified term 
with seven previously appointed mem 
bers: Jim Cramer, Washington, D.C.: 
Raymond Ziegler, Los Angeles; William 


Texture. Design. A natural for 


residential and commercial use. 
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Supporting the TSA Exhibition in 
San Antonio November 16-19th. 
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A. White, Sacramento; Wallace E. Jeffs. 
Irvine, Cal.; Ralph Sprang, Irvine, Cal.; 
Melton Ferris, Corte Madera, Cal.; and 


Johnson at the LBJ State Park near 
Stonewall. Moore was commended for 
protecting wildflowers and preventing 


Randy Jeffs, Irvine, Cal. wind erosion in Garza County in the 
Panhandle. 

Pete Croy of Fort Worth, another 
DHPT employee, received $500 as the 
runner-up. Other finalists include Tom- 
mie Jones of Linden, Billy Ponder of 
San Augustine, Waymon Sowell of 
Sweetwater and Luther Toungate of Aus- 
Johnson award Oct. 11 for his work in tin. Johnson also cited the DHPT's At- 
beautifying Texas bighways. lanta district in Northeast Texas for 

Moore received the $1000 award from — planting its one-millionth pine tree. 


CRS TO SPONSOR CAUDILL 
EXHIBIT 


TSA President Jerry Clement (left) and Lady 


, = T " AC Bird Johnson congratulate Moore. 
lhe officers of CRS Group Inc. invite a on : 


former members of the firm to an exhibit 
in tribute to the life and work of Bill 
Caudill, at the CRS offices, 1111 West 


Loop South, Houston, 2-5 p.m., Dec. 4. 
The exhibit, consisting of a series of 

40 four-foot-by-four-foot panels, later 

will be displayed at Texas A&M Univer- 


sity, where Caudill taught architecture; at 


Rice University, where he was director 
of the architecture program; and at the 


Bill Caudill 


University of Oklahoma, where he earned 
his bachelor's degree. 

The purpose of the exhibit, says Willie 
Pena, a partner in Caudill's firm, is "not 
to deify Caudill but to humanize him." 
To that end, many of the panels will por- 
tray the architect's humble beginnings 
and his family. 

Other sections of the exhibit will fea- 
ture renderings and photographs of his 
most significant projects, selections from 
Caudill's travel sketches, quotations 
from his other writings and speeches, 
and samples of his work in architectural 
research and education. 


JERRY MOORE WINS 
LADY BIRD JOHNSON AWARD 


Jerry Moore, a state Department of 
Highways and Public Transportation em- 
ployee, won the 14th annual Lady Bird 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


ROOF SYSTEMS 
FROM BERRIDGE 


Berridge Manufacturing Co. 
1720 Maury Street 
Houston, Texas 77026 
(713) 223-4971 


Outside Texas call 1-800-231-8127 


Refer to Sweets Catalog 7.2/Be 


Visit us in Booth 455 


Prefinished architectural metal 
product systems for roofs, 
walls, soffits, ceilings, facades, 
mansards, equipment screens 
and restoration. 


Pre-weathered Galvalume and 
natural weathering Galvalume 
available. 


Berridge B-6 Panel 
Soffit and Facade System 
(illustrated) 


Also available: 
Berridge Tee-Panel 
Metal Standing Seam 


Berridge Batten Seam 


Berridge Spanish Tile 


Texas Distributors 

Austin 

Ampco 

(512) 346-7960 

San Antonio 

C. J. Connor & Assocs., Inc 
(512) 340-5564 

Harlingen 

Bowrnan Distributing Co 
(512) 423-6002 

E! Paso 

Don's Aluminum Specialty Co 
(915) 591-2850 
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How the flexibility of FTT 
" b D a eg MEMBERS 
, Structural steel gives | mer 
IMEEM Alamo Steel & Machine Company 
n - : = 4 Amencan Steel & Aluminum Co., Inc 
> your building investment AN == 
N /| Capitol City Steel Company, Inc 

more levera e: | .RUTLTITI/ Capitol Steel Corporation 

g | Central Texas Iron Works 

"m Co-Met Steel, Inc 

Continental Steel Company 
John Dollinger Jr., inc 
Jim Doyle Steel Company, Inc 
Falcon Steel Compary 
General Stee! Company 
Hirschfeld Steel Company 
International Stee! Fabncators, Inc 
Mosher Steel Company 
North Texas Steel Company, Inc 
PBI Industries 
Richmond Steel Division 
Safety Steel Service, Inc 
Southwest Metal Fabricators, Inc 


Southwest Steel & Supply Company 
Thornton Industries, Inc 


* More profitable space utilization 
e Faster occupancy 


* Allows change during construction sr aM 
and in the future it 


Tips Iron & Steel Company 
W E W Steel Company 

F M. Weaver (Texas), Inc 
Western Steel Company 


TEXAS STRUCTURAL STEEL INSTITUTE 
AISC MANUALS HAVE BEEN DONATED FOR CONVENTION PRIZE DRAWINGS REGISTER AT BOOTHS 68/69 
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DID YOU GET YOURS? 


The TSA Endorsed Group Workers’ Compensation Plan 
has just declared its first dividend, 
for the 1982 policy year,— 


A 46.7% ONE? 


If your firm isn’t in a plan that has the potential 
to pay div idends, then now’s a good time to contact AA&C, 
the TSA Group Insurance Service Organization. 
This program may also be purchased through your 
local broker if different than AA&C. 


NM Association Administrators « Consultants, Ine. 
Sy 19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500, Irvine, CA 92715 
. Phone 1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 
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CALIFORNIA AIA CALLS FOR 
1984 HONOR ENTRIES 


The California Council of the American 
Institute of Architects (CCAIA) has an- 
nounced a call for entries for its 1984 
Honor Awards Program. The program is 
an unusual one in that entries are ac- 
cepted from non-California architects, 
provided the project is located in 
California. 

The awards, to honor and publicize 
excellent design in California, are open 
to any type of project, including re- 
modeling, restorations, parks and plazas. 

Entries will by judged by three jurors: 
David H. Wright of The Bumgardner 
Architects PS of Seattle; William C. 
Muchow, FAIA, W.C. Muchow & Part- 
ners Inc. of Denver; and Dan Kiley, a 
Vermont landscape architect. Entry 
forms with fee are due Dec. 30, and 
completed entries must be submitted by 
Jan. 20. The awards will be presented in 
March 1984 at the CCAIA Monterey De- 
sign Conference. 

For further information on entry re- 
quirements and fees, contact Ann 
Gowen, CCAIA, 1414 K St., Suite 320, 
Sacramento, Ca. 95814. Telephone: 
1916) 488-9082. 
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and COMPANY, INC. 
FOODSERVICE CONSULTANTS TO THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


\&M DESIGN STUDENT WINS 
IMC COMPETITION 


H.G. Rice and Company, Inc. has built a reputation for 


A Texas A&M University senior was ac- careful, professional service. We give attention to your 
corded First Prize Honors in a design needs, your schedule and your budget. With over two 
competition co-sponsored by the Ameri- centuries of collective experience in the industry, the Rice 
can Institute of Architects Committee on team ensures that you benefit from the latest technology 
Architecture for Health and the Texas and research in a quality design solution. 
Medical Center in Houston. Jim Vanden- For nearly two decades architects and owners have come 
berg, an environmental design student, to appreciate H.G. Rice and Company, Inc. for our skillful 
won for his fourth-year Environmental assistance in reaching sound, creative solutions to your 
Design semester project, which was put foodservice planning, design and management needs. 
on display in Houston during a reception 
for students and architects at the Ameri- . : 1 
can Hospital Association's National Con- Corpor? Office Regional Office 
dps. . Gene Rice, P.E. Gil Schimmel 

vention in August. [> 114 East Second Street 6720 Classen Boulevard 

Vandenberg's project, which included Irving, Texas 75060 Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
a model, an assemblage of drawings on Telephone 214/438-7423 Telephone 405/843-5183 
two boards and a 160-page Program 
Analysis, was an entry in a contest to Principals are members of the Foodservice Consultants Society 
design a Central Facilities Building for International. The Corporate Office can provide representative 


projects and references. 
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We put the 

finishing touches on 
Frank Lloyd Wright's 
masterpiece. 


Despite the concerned and diligent 
efforts of the Western Pennsylvania 
Conservancy, decades of intense 
weathering and constant exposure to 
water had taken a heavy toll on Frank 
Lloyd Wright's famous " Fallingwater" 
A five-year-old coat of paint was 
blistered and peeling, and much of the 
concrete was pitted and spalled. i 

Because of its artistic and historic value, restoration architects Curry, Martin and Highberger 
took the absolute strongest corrective and protective measures possible. They specified that 
Thoro System Products be used throughout. 

After sandblasting, contractors Mariani and Richards 
brought the surface back to its original form with Thorite, a 
non-slumping, quick-setting patching material (mixed with 
Acryl 60 for enhanced bonding and curing). 

Then the entire home was covered with Thoroseal. 
Thoroseal is harder and more wear-resistant than concrete, 
100% waterproof, and bonds so tenaciously that it 
becomes an actual part of the 
wall. Permanently locking 
out moisture and dampness. 

To match the original 
architects’ color specifica- 
tion, a coat of Thorosheen 
masonry paint was applied 
over the Thoroseal. 
An ounce of prevention and a pound of cure. 

We're Thoro System Products, and when it comes to 
— — restoring or protecting an 
ES ) architect's designs in 
ESSE masonry and concrete, 
) we've been doing it better 

ORITE; and more often than 

anybody else for over 65 
years. 

For further information, write, detailing your specific needs. 


THORO 
SYSTEM 
PRODUCTS® 


TS 
*Thoroseal, Acryl 60, Thorite and Thorosheen 79 
are registered Trademarks of Standard Dry Wall Products Standard Dry Wall Products . Dept. 
©1979. Standard Dry Wail Products Main Office: 7800 N.W. 38th Street, Miami, Florida 33166 


Western Office: 38403 Cherry Street, Newark, California 94560 
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THORO 
SYSTEM 


| ® PRODUCTS 


Texas Dealers 


Best Service Building Materials 
PO. Box 17821 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 
512/349-4301 

Blue Diamond Company 

PO. Box 15787 

Dallas, Texas 75215 
214/428-1331 


Bullders & Contractors Materials Co. 


PO. Box 209 

Carrollton, Texas 75006 
214/446-1726 

Bullders Equipment £ Tool Co. 
PO. Box 8508 

Houston, Texas 77009 
713/869-3491 

Lynwood Building Materials 
1201 West Elsmere 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 
512/732-9052 


Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 355 

Abilene, Texas 79604 
915/673-4201 
Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 425 

Austin, Texas 78664 
512/255-2573 
Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 357 

Beaumont, Texas 77651 
713/727-2334 
Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 9977 

El Paso, Texas 79990 
915/859-9171 
Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 489 

Lubbock, Texas 79408 
806/763-8202 
Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 991 

Midland, Texas 79702 
915/684-8041 
Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 67 

San Antonio, Texas 78109 
512/658-4631 
Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 47725 

Dallas, Texas 75247 
214/637-2720 


Jewell Concrete Products 
PO. Box 6396 

Tyler, Texas 75711 
214/592-0752 

Jewell Concrete Products 
PO Box 5669 

Longview, Texas 75608 
214/759-4437 

Jewell Concrete Products 
PO. Box 7115 

Waco. Texas 76710 
817/772-3440 

Jewell Concrete Products 
PO. Box 3484 

Temple, Texas 76501 
817/778-1396 
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RESIDENCES 
WITH EYE APPEAL 


(Hurricane Resistant, Too) 


Texas Timbers, Inc. 


Texas’ Oldest Fabricator Of Structural Laminated Timbers 


La Grange 
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NO HOLES BARED 


RIB-ROOF 
The World Class 
Standing Seam Roofing System 


Focus on 
Design 
Superiority 


Our patented 
/ /] Clip-Interlock 
requires no holes — 
water cannot penetrate 


For New Work 
or Retrofit 


* Allows directional thermal movement 
* Minimum pitch — 2" in 10' 

* Span 10 feet between purlins 

* No seaming tool required 


PERFORMANCE PROVEN WORLD-WIDE SINCE 1960 


ICBO Report No. 3866 — U/L 90 Approved. World-Wide patents, (I.S. & Canadian patents pending. 


0 


A TEXAS RIB-ROOF, INC. 
Larry Gentry & Associates 
Fort Worth Club Bidg.. Suite 440. Fort Worth. TX 76102 © 817/332-1548 


Roofing ms. Etc. 
11259 Goodnight “1101. Dallas. TX 75229 + 214/241-8088 


RIB-ROOF INDUSTRIES. INC. 
5775 Locust Avenue. Rialto, CA 92376 © 714/875-8527 
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the TMC. His solution provides for 
500,000 square feet of various spaces, 
including a central library and admin- 
istrative offices for the TMC, recre- 
ational facilities, and retail space. A 63- 
acre-foot retention pond and an Auto- 
mated Elevated Rapid Transit System 
(AERTS) were also included on the site. 

“The main concept,” Vandenberg 
said, “was to establish a visible land- 
mark and new symbol for the Texas 
Medical Center. The building will be- 
come a ‘super student union’ offering 
multi-faceted activities for TMC em- 
ployees and students. The complex is the 
“hub of activity’ for the TMC as it is 
located at the core and is a link to all of 
its functions.” 

As winner of the competition, Vanden- 
berg will receive $1000 First Place Prize 
money and the design will be constructed 
as soon as monies are available. The 
project will be on display at the Texas 
Medical Center for one year and pub- 
lished in a number of trade publications. 

Jim Vandenberg was also the designer 
of the Class of '83 gift to Texas A&M 
University, “The Aggie Eternal Flame.” 
Au Forgeron De La Cour-Dieu, Inc. which was lit at the first Midnight Yell 


(1 (1.t. Metal. S Practice, Sept. 2, 1983. 
LJ , Í { > 


Two Generations of Experience Beautify the Inside and Outside of 
Homes with Hand-Forged Ornamental Iron ee EVENTS | 
RESIDENTIAL * INSTITUTIONAL * COMMERCIAL 

Sept. 20- Jan. 13: The 1984 Annual 
National Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Texas Fine Arts Association, is open to 
all artists living in the United States. 
Works in any medium are eligible. Ten- 
tative slide deadline is Jan. 13. Henry 
Hopkins, director of the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, is the juror for 
this exhibition, which opens at Laguna 
Gloria Art Museum on April 13 through 
May 27. Selected works will tour from 
September 1984 through June 1985. 
Cash awards and purchase prizes avail- 
able. For more information contact Texas 
Fine Arts Association, P.O. Box 5023, 
Austin 78763 or call (512) 453-5312. 

Oct. 10- Dec. 4: Rice University's 
Farish Gallery will host "Jules Guérin: 
Master Delineator," the first contempo- 
rary exhibition devoted solely to the art- 
ists work. The gallery will present a 
sampling of the more than 1000 architec- 


Also . "E 3912 Maint St. 
Antique Reproductions Dallas, Texas: 75926 
Antique Restorátions (214) 821-7499 

Sculptures 
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9 8 4 
ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 
IS WATCHING 


The new year has gotten an awful lot of bad press. Some publications 
are predicting the worst, but not ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. And we're 
out to prove the others wrong on four counts 


=È 


O N E W I! N T E fH 
Utopian Settlements and the History of the Future 
T W O S FR |! N.S 


After Industry— Computers, Technology and Transportation 


TH R EE SUMMER 


The World Watches Los Angeles— The Summer Olympics 


O U R Py E | 
Housing and Alternative Lifestyles 
-e—a IMMM 
Four full issues on new towns; new technology; new records in art, 
architecture and design; new ways of living. This is what ARTS AND 
ARCHITECTURE sees in 1984 


T 


Enjoy our view of 1984. Subscribe 
now to ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Name 
Street 


City/State/Zip 


C One Year O Two Years O Three Years 
(four issues) $21 (eight issues) $36 (twelve issues) $49 


My check for is enclosed 
Please charge my O Visa O MasterCard account 


Account Number 


Expiration Date 


Signature 


Send to: ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE Magazine, The Schindler House, 
835 North Kings Road, Los Angeles, CA 90069 


ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 
THE MAGAZINE FOR 
VISUAL CULTURE 
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PRODUCTS. INCORPORATED 


1934 Rutland Dr., Suite 500 
Austin, Texas 78758 
(512) 836-1827 


Distributors 
Handerafters 

8705 Shoal Creek Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 78758 
(512) 836-1827 
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Austin Hardwoods 
11353 Mathis 
Dallas, Texas 75229 
(214) 479-7377 


and Beautiful. 


Please call for a free set of samples. 


Austin Hardwoods 
904 Tony Lama 

El Paso, Texas 79915 
(915) 593-0126 
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Program Now In Its Third Successful Year 


Professional Liability Insurance 
Is a Serious Subject... 


Discuss Your Needs With 
Experienced Insurance Professionals 


TSA members now have avail- [SA has enorsed the program 
able a professional liability insur- and has appointed Assurance 
ance plan offered by INAPRO, Services, Inc. for Austin as 
underwriting subsidiary of the administrator 
INA Underwriters Insurance Co. 

Please call or have your agent 
Now in its third successful year. contact Steve Sprowls or Tracey 
the program provides TSA mem Flinn at Assurance Services for 
bers with qualitv coverage at a details, 
substantial premium discount. 


Assurance Services, Inc. 
12120 Highway 620 North 
P.O. Box 26630 

Austin, Texas 78755 

(512) 258-7874 

(800) 252-9113 


the 
nautilus 


Consider the shell, at first glance simple as well as 
beautiful. But closer inspection reveals an intri- 
cate and sophisticated, practical response of a 
sea creature to a particular environment. With 
man, the structural response has been shaped 
through time by combined knowledge as well as 
increasingly diverse and complicated challenges. 


The professional engineer must assimilate many 
requirements, then translate them intoa physical 
solution—achieving form, function and economy. 


UJ Richard Weingardt Consultants inc 


The international firm was founded in 1966 
and specializes in structural and civil engineering 
for high rise, institutional, commerical and parking structures, 
civil engineering and surveying for site development subdivisions 


655 Ben Franklin Tower 5444 Westheimer Houston, Texas 77056 626-3295 
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tural renderings he executed during his 
long career. For more information, write 
to the Farish Gallery, School of Architec- 
ture, Rice Unversity, P.O. Box 1892, 
Houston 77251. 

Oct. 21- Dec. 4: "Printed Art of The 
Seventies," an exhibition of 93 prints 
and 35 artists’ books from the 1970s, 
will be shown at Austin's Laguna Gloria 
Art Museum. The exhibit will include 
print media works by artists as diverse as 
Vito Acconci, Gilbert and George, Ed- 
ward Ruscha, Laurie Anderson and 
Hanne Darboven. For further informa- 
tion contact Sherry Smith, (512) 
478-7742. 

Nov. 20- Jan. 15: The Fort Worth Art 
Museum is exhibiting “Twentieth- 
Century Drawings," a selection of draw- 
ings from private collections and from 
the museum's permanent collection. The 
exhibition is organized in conjunction 
with concurrent drawings exhibitions at 
the Amon Carter Museum and the Kim- 
bell Art Museum. For further informa- 
tion, contact Rosalind de Rolon, (817) 
738-9215. 

Dec. 8- Feb. 26: A second series of 
three "Successful Rehabilitation" work- 
shops will be held this winter in New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Savannah. 
The workshops are cosponsored by the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the Association for Preservation Technol- 
ogy. and the National Park Service, and 
will be held Dec. 8-11 in New Orleans, 
Jan. 19-22 in San Francisco, and Feb. 
23 -26 in Savannah. For additional infor- 
mation, contact Miriam Reid, (202) 
673-4092. 

Dec. 9-Feb. 12: Austin's Laguna 
Gloria Art Museum is sponsoring “Luis 
Jimenez,” an exhibition of the Texas art- 
ist’s sculptures and prints. Organized by 
Laguna Gloria curator Annette DiMeo 
Carlozzi, the exhibit will feature four 
large sculptures, four small models of 
work commissioned for public places, 15 
major prints and approximately 10 work- 
ing drawings and photodocumentation 
pieces. For further information contact 
Sherry Smith, (512) 478-7742. 

Dec. 17- Jan. 15: A photographic ex- 
hibition chronicling the architectural her- 
itage of American city halls, sponsored 
by the American Institute of Architects 
and the National Parks Service, will be 
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Architectural Terra Cotta or Ceramic Veneer 
Call Great Southern Supply Company. 


Whether you are refurbishing the old or 
creating the new. Great Southern can 
perfectly match existing ornamentation 
or precisely translate your design 
expression into architectural terra cotta 
of the finest quality. 

It is the perfect medium for enduring 
architectural detail and ceramic veneer. 
And architectural terra cotta is available 


in an almost limitless range of colors 
textures, and shapes to satisfu even the 
most highly defined taste. 

We have a thirty-five year reputation 
for providing the unique. Let Great 
Southern help you articulate your 
design statement. Call us today at 
713. 644 -1751 or come and see our 
Houston showroom. 


GREAT SOUTHERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


PO. Box 14507 * Houston. Texas 77021 + 713/644 1751 
Houston Showroom. 3637 West Alabama at Timmons Lane 


Suite 490 713 626 9172 
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MICROZINC 70 factory-formed roofing systems 


See us at TSA Show 
Booth 128 
Doug Harper 


774 Zinc 
Products 
Division 


Ball e a registered trademark of the Ball Corporation: € Ball Corporation, 1981 Greeneville Tennessee 17741 615/619-8111 
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ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTS: 
A HANDBOOK AND A CATALOG 


Western States Arts Foundation's 
definitive, 150-page pictorial survey 


of the finest crafts from Western U.S. 


artists. Plus practical information on 
successfully incorporating crafts 
into architectural design. 
Recommended by The New York 
Times, Progressive Architecture, and 
American Craft. Compiled by Bridget 
Beattie McCarthy. 


Fiber modules by Donna Caryn Braverman, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Take Me To The Source. 
Please send — copies of ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTS. ($13.50, includes 
mailing.) 
Check [] MasterCard [] Visa 
Total: 
Card Number____________________Exp.Date 
Signature 
Name 
Address 
D A, > A 


Checks payable to: Western States Arts Foundation, 


141 E. Palace Avenue, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 TA 
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displayed at the Austin City Hall Annex 
by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service. Entitled “America's 
City Halls,” the exhibition commemo- 

rates the 50th anniversary of the Historic 
American Buildings Survey (H.A.B.S.). 


— —  HRMS| 
The Austin firm O'Connell, Probst & 
Grobe Inc. Architects and Engineers 
has announced the election of Tabor 
Stone, AIA, as a vice president in the 
firm and the promotion of Noel G. 
Robinson to senior vice president of the 
firm. 

The Dallas firm Myrick-Newman- 
Dahlberg & Partners Inc. has an- 
nounced the move of its corporate offices 
to the top floor of the Glen Lakes Tower 
at 9400 N. Central Expressway, Suite 
1600, Dallas. 

Brendler-Dove Associates Inc., Ar- 
chitects, of San Antonio, has announced 
the promotion of William J. Dial Jr. to 
vice president in the firm. 

The Texas office of Hamill and 
McKinney Architects and Engineers 
has announced its relocation to 1304 
Walnut Hill Lane, Suite 222, Irving 
75062. Telephone: (214) 257-1611. 

The Dallas firm EDI Architects Inc. 
has announced its affiliation with the 
Indianapolis-based Everitt I. Brown 
Company. 

Tim Pelham, Ron Brown, Christian 
Crookless and John Ferguson have an- 
nounced the establishment of their firm 
Pelham, Brown, Crookless Architec- 
ture and Planning Consultants, located 
at 12700 Hillcrest Road, Suite 214, 
Dallas, Texas 75230; Telephone (214) 
661-5454. Jeff Platt has joined the firm 
as an associate. 

Robert H. McGhee has joined 
Houston's Ray Bailev Architects as Di- 
rector of Health and Education facilities. 

Charles W. Graybeal has joined the 
Houston firm of Sikes Jennings Kelly, 
Architects and Project Consultants as 
Director of Business Development. 

Houston's Kirksey-Meyers Archi- 
tects has announced that Robert C. 
Anaba has been named Senior Associate 
and Director of Design. 
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The El Paso firm Carroll, DuSang, 
Hart & Rand, has announced the open- 
ing of its new office at 122 Castellano, 
El Paso 79912, Telephone: (915) 
542-1591. 

CRS Group Inc. has announced that 
Gerald S. Pfeffer has been named senior 
vice president of CRS Systems and that 
Gustave Akselrod has been named exec- 
utive vice president of CRS Systems. 

Donald M. Isaacs has joined the Fort 
Worth firm of Cone and Stuckey as an 
associate. 


BLUM BUILDING RENOVATION, 
GALVESTON, BY FORD POWELL & 
CARSON 


George Mitchell is developing an adap- 
tive-reuse project for Galveston’s Strand 
National Historic Landmark District. 
The three-story Neo-Renaissance-styled 
Leon & H. Blum Building will be re- 
vived and refitted as a 120-room luxury 
hotel, The Tremont House. Named and 
styled to recreate the atmosphere of Gal- 
veston’s legendary 19th-century hotel, 
Ford Powell & Carson’s new Tremont 
House will feature a four-story, sky- 
lighted atrium with trees. Guest rooms 
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Blum Building, Galveston. 


on upper floors in the former Blum 
wholesale store will open through glazed 
French doors onto ironwork balconies. 
Interior bridges will connect the upper- 
level hallways. Exterior restoration of 
the building, originally designed by Eu- 
gene T. Heiner, will include work on the 
brick facade, which was plastered in the 
1880s to create the appearance of stone. 
A fourth floor with dormer windows will 
be added to provide light for upper 
rooms. In addition, the building's enor- 
mous ornamental cornice will be re- 
stored. The Tremont House is scheduled 
to open in the fall of 1984. 


CITYPLACE, DALLAS, BY 
COSSUTTA & ASSOCIATES 


A mammoth 130-acre office, retail and 
residential development, Cityplace, has 
been targeted for construction near 
Dallas' Oak Lawn area in 1984. The 
Southland Corporation, operator and 
franchiser of 7,200 7-Eleven conve- 
nience stores, is the developer of the 
project and plans to move its headquar- 
ters into twin 50-story towers in the 
heart of the complex. First phase of the 
project includes a 21-acre quadrangle 
containing the two Southland towers, 
connected by a pedestrian bridge span- 
ning the Central Expressway, and four 
nine-story buildings. All parking in the 


Cityplace—Phase 1, Dallas. 


quad will be underground, allowing 70 
percent of the land to be devoted to open 
green space. Occupancy for phase one is 
scheduled for 1987. 

Future phases for the remainder of the 
130-acre site—to take place over the 
next two decades— include the transfor- 
mation of Haskell-Blackburn Boulevard 
into a tree-lined avenue, and the con- 
struction of several multi-family resi- 
dential structures and numerous office 
and retail spaces. Araldo Cossutta & As- 
sociates of New York City is the archi- 
tect and master planner of the complex 
and Vincent Ponte of Montreal is the ur- 
ban planner. 


GULF BUILDING RENOVATION, 
HOUSTON, 
BY SIKES JENNINGS KELLY 


The grand art-deco Gulf Building—once 
the tallest building in Houston—is in the 
midst of a $50 million renovation by the 


Gulf Building, Houston. 


structure’s owners, Texas Commerce 
Bank-Houston. Built in 1929 as the 
headquarters for the Guif Oil Companies 
and the National Bank of Commerce, the 
Gulf Building dominated the city’s sky- 
line for three decades. Designed by 
Houston architect Alfred C. Finn, the 
building has been nominated for listing 
on the National Register of Historic 
Places. Sikes Jennings Kelly, the archi- 
tectural firm in charge of the renovation, 
plans to clean, repaint and restore the 
exterior as well as extensively remodel 
some of the interior office spaces. All 
exterior windows—over 2,000 panels— 
will be replaced with insulated fixed 
glass matching the existing configura- 
tion. Texas Commerce Bank plans to oc- 
cupy three-quarters of the building left 
open after Gulf Oil Companies moved to 
a new tower in Houston Center. The 
building will be renamed the Texas Com- 
merce Bank Building when the work is 
completed in December 1986. 


TSA'S 44th ANNUAL MEETING WILL 
FEATURE A POTPOURRI OF 
PRODUCTS 


One of the major events at TSA’s Annual 
Meeting will be the annual products ex- 
hibition, and this year’s exhibition— 
rivalled in size and sophistication only 
by the AIA National Convention exhibi- 
tion— will be no exception. The event, 
held Nov. 17—18 at the San Antonio 
Convention Center, will feature more 
than 225 manufacturers and distributors 
showcasing the latest in building technol- 
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A touch of glass . . . elegant architectural hand-beveled leaded glass panels for windows, 
doors, sidelights, transoms and skylights. More than 100 sizes and designs available for 
immediate delivery. Color catalog 55 

Fabrication of Entries, Doors, Etc. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


4615 Edmondson/ Dallas, Texas 75209/214-351-300 


It takes a rare lumber company to 
bring you quality heart pine. 


You can buy longleaf heart pine from several companies, but when you 
want the best, come to Mountain Lumber. We concentrate exclusively 
on the selection and milling of superior heart pine and other rare wood 
products to insure the widest choice for the discriminating buyer. 


Because we hand select our heart pine of only the best sources, and 
because we kiln dry every piece to stabilize the wood against shrinkage 
or warping, you can be sure of Mountain Lumber quality. Our milling 
craftsmen are second to none, so we can design and build beautiful 
custom cabinetry, doors and mouldings for any installation. 


What's more, all our wood is precisely graded for grain, sap content, 
defects, and shake, and comes in standard widths. There’s nothing 
more beautiful than authentic longleaf heart pine for flooring, paneling, 
trim, mouldings, custom millwork and the best place to get it is 
Mountain Lumber. To learn more about this unique wood, call or write 
for our brochure and price list. 


Come see us at the 1984 NAHB Exposition in Houston 
January 21-25, Booth 1051 


MOUNTAIN LUMBER 


1327 Carlton Ave., Dept. TA Charlottesville, VA 22901 (804) 295-1922 or 295-1757 


Circle 69 on Reader Inquiry Card 


ogy and interior furnishings. Following 
is a sampling of the offerings in the TSA 
products exhibition, which has become 
the largest regional exhibition in the 
country. 


Magnum Chair. 


Kisabeth Furniture Co. of Fort 
Worth will be exhibiting a number of 
items from its "John S" line of contract 
furnishings. Among the Kisabeth prod- 
ucts displayed will be: the CHARGER 
swivel-tilt executive chair with adjusta 
ble seat height, available in four styles: 
the DATA-1 posture chair with 
ergonomic back and adjustable seat 
height; and the MAGNUM lounge series 
with soft back and seat, available as 
chair and as two- or three-seat sofa. 

Berridge Manufacturing Company 
of Houston will be exhibiting its archi- 
tectural metal products for roofs, walls, 
soffits, facades, mansards, equipment 
screens, and reproductions for restora- 
tion. The company is introducing its 
Tee-Panel Standing Seam with a vinyl 
weather-seal gasket as an integral part of 
the snap-on seam. 


Glasweld panels. 


The Shelton W. Greer Co. of Dallas 
will display GLASWELD system panels 
and steel studs. The new veneer cladding 


NEWS, continued on page 114 
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Three of many reasons 
you can safely specify 
brai single-ply 
roofing/waterproofing. 


1. brai carries a secured 5 to 12-year guarantee”, polyester or fiberglass mat coated on both sides with 
modified bitumen (asphalt). It is heat-welded to pro- 
vide leakproof protection on surfaces from any slope 
to vertical 


2. U.S. Intec maintains a full technical staff in Texas 
— available to help you in designing a trouble-free 
brai roof. 

Write, phone or telex for full details and case histories. 


3, bral has baan fully testes an approved: We have a full range of success stories from coast 


brai is a "single-ply" membrane composed of a 


to coast. 
— MM HIDE " METROPOLITAN DADE COUNTY, FLA 
V LIDERA FEAS LABORATORIES IC ICBO donum 
UU LI UM MIL 
Approved METRO-DADE 

DN | 

Of APPOVAL AS OFSCHIBED 

CLIE. 


U.S. intec, inc. 


1212 Brai Drive - PO. Box 2845, Port Arthur, TX 77640 
Phone 800-392-4216 « Telex 779-320 


* Ask for information on 15-year guarantee. 
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'RAMCO' WALLS 


(FACTORY FABRICATED) 


STEEL + EPOXY + STONE 


(NOT CONCRETE) 


LIGHTWEIGHT + FAST 


(ECONOMICAL) 


INCORPORATED IN 1960 
SHIPMENTS TO 30 STATES 
CUSTOM PANELS AVAILABLE 


R 


RESEARCH AND MFG. CORP. 


9741 East 56th Street North 
Tulsa, OK 74117 


CALL TULSA 
[g 918-272-1191 
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SECURITY SCREENS 
O 

SOLAR SCREENS 
a 

VISION SCREENS 


O 


CUSTOM AND STANDARD 
CONFIGURATIONS SINCE 1955 


Factory direct sales, service and design assistance 
- Call Wayne Binder or Paul Sanderson: 


EM 214-637-4400 


m= |nowco CORPORATION 


3160 IRVING BLVD. e P.O. BOX 470128 e (214) 637-4400 € DALLAS, TEXAS 75247 


Reprographics Texas Locations in: 
Specialists Austin - 512 / 451-7318 
handling: Corpus Christi - 512 / 882-7471 
Films, Dallas - 214 / 630-3333 
Diazo Papers, Fort Worth - 817 / 336-0565 
Architectural, Harlingen - 512 / 428-6176 
Engineering and Houston - 713 / 782-8580 
Drafting Supplies, Longview - 214 / 753-0711 
Drafting Furniture, McAllen - 512 / 686-1525 
Surveying Instruments Midland - 915 / 686-0622 
À / Corporate Headquarters 
w 1500 CityWest Blvd. 
Houston 77042 
713 / 789-8290 


YOUR BEST DESIGN 
CAN BE PRECAST IN CONCRETE. 
ATA PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD. 


Building in today's competitive market 
place calls for being resourceful every 


step of the way. That's why Everman 's so- 


lutions are precast in concrete. To suit 
your budget and spark your imagination 
From concept through construction 


Everman's full line of precast and pres- 


tressed concrete products are flexible as 
well as functional. Designed to fit even 


the most unusual requirements. And our 
competitive prices make precast an af- 
fordable alternative, so you can keep an 
eye on cost without sacrificing creativity. 

Next time vou ve got big plans, let 
Everman help put your best ideas in 
place. Precast, in concrete 

Our prices and our products will give 
vou a solid start on any building design 


EVERMAN CORPORATION 


Our idea of quality is concrete. 


PO. Box 40470, Everman, Texas 76140 Phone 817/572-0311 Houston 714/578-1315 Texas WATS 800-792-1048 
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ASBESTOS + HAZARD + CORRECTION 


e AIR MONITORING SERVICES TO DE- 
TERMINE ASBESTOS FIBER COUNT 

e ENCAPSULATION OF ASBESTOS 

e RE-INSULATION AFTER ASBESTOS 
REMOVAL 


e CONSULTING SERVICES FOR 
ASBESTOS HAZARD CORRECTION 

e PLANS £ SPECIFICATIONS NEEDED 
TO PREPARE PROJECT FOR BIDDING 

e REMOVAL OF ASBESTOS 


TRI-PRO SERVICES, INC.—A FIRM OF HIGHLY QUALIFIED 
PROFESSIONALS PROVIDING COMPLETE SERVICES FOR 
ASBESTOS HAZARD CORRECTION 


214-932-4351 
IN DALLAS - 871-1041 


RT. 3 BOX 279 
KAUFMAN, TX 75142 


when 'space' gets serious, 
the serious get ‘space’ with programme martin. 


as shown, when not in use, tables and beds simply fold 
away the ultimate p t for downtown corporate suites 
Ve tion homes. home-( computer centers, media 
rooms, guest bedrooms, servants quarters 


vri 


3601 west alabama, houston, texas 77027 


[programme] 
[martin @ @ | 


(713) 961-1130 
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NEWS continued from page 110 


system is reported to be lower in cost 
than pre-cast concrete for mid-rise 
buildings. 


Mora single-lever faucet. 


Hugh Cunningham Manufacturers 
Representatives is introducing the Mora 
single-lever faucet, designed for resi- 
dential or commercial use. 

Alamo Lundia of San Antonio will 
exhibit its Lundia filing and storage sys- 
tems, stationary and high-density mobile 
shelving, and the Lundia bookcase. 

Allen and Allen Company of San 
Antonio will display a selection of its 
commercial and residential hardware, 
with emphasis on decorative items such 
as plumbing fixtures, bath accessories, 
door and cabinet hardware. 

Antique Street Lamps Ine. of Austin 
will exhibit its line of architectural light- 
ing systems that combine classic designs 
with today’s efficient light sources. The 
line utilizes cast-iron or fiberglass stan- 
dards, and many distinctive styles and 
combinations are available. 


PHD Easy Fold mouldings 


PHD Industries of Burbank, Calif... 
will be displaying ARCHITECTURAL 
EASY FOLDS, a new line of fire-rated 
moldings available in bright and satin 
metal finishings and color-coordinated 
with PHD’s ceiling and wall systems. 
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Performance is everything. 


Robert E. McKee, Inc. builds quality 
into their service, management and budgets. 
In combination with hard work, integrity and ingenuity, 
we successfully manage the construction process from start to finish — with on time occupancy 
From high rises, office buildings, hospitals, hotels, civic centers, city halls, 
scientific, industrial and educational complexes 
to solar installation — we have seventy vears of experience, 
and it's all built on quality. 


MTKEE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Dallos El Paso Houston Los Angeles San Diego Denver 
Executive Office: 2608 Inwood Rood Dallas, Texas 75235 214/357-4381 


5956 Sherry Lane 
Office Building 
Dallas. Texas 


y 


A Santa Fe Industries Company 
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No home should hibernate 
hout 


Woodford automatic draining freezeless wall faucets are available with 


or without vacuum breaker. 
WV 
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Professional Model 


Materials 


OAK TREES 


SHEET ROFOAM 


All of our professional quality architec- 
tural model materials are available for 
local pick up or delivery (at slight addition- 
al charge). We will pack the same or next 
day and ship as required to our custom- 
ers in other cities. While our stock of most 
items is considerable, we would appreci- 
ate as much notice as possible on large 
orders. Please call ahead for inquiries 
pertaining to special orders and/or ap- 
plicable quantity discounts. Company 
accounts, with approved credit, Master- 
charge, VISA or Company checks are 
acceptable. 


PALM TREES 


Professional 
Model 
Materials 
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SMALL TREES 


A 


Please call or write to the following 
address for our 1982/1983 catalogue 
We welcome inquiries or requests 
concerning new products 


Sales Office: 

1217 West Loop North, Suite 100 
Houston, TX 77055 
713.957.8254 


W.F. Burwell, Partner 
Helen Burwell, Partner 


They don't care how But they're not 
their room stays warm worrying about 
or their water gets hot, heating costs 


just so it’s there either. 
: yy When ay need it. 


Most people have more to 
think about than which 
energy you're using to heat 
their room and keep the 
water hot. But if it's your job 
to keep a lot of rooms comfortable, with plenty of hot water, energy costs can 
mount up in a hurry. 

That's why no other energy can keep your customers from cooling off like 
the economical blue flame energy, natural gas. You get more BTU's of heat for 
your energy dollar with gas heating. And that's important when the winter 
cold knocks a dent in your heating budget. 

Natural gas water heating provides faster heat recovery, too, which means 
more hot water when you need it rather than luke warm water when you least 
expect it. 

What's more, natural gas is an abundant energy, in great supply, and that 
means a lot when you can't take risks with shortages. 

So choose natural gas when you need the dependable heating and water 
heating energy. You'll be making sure your customers rest more comfortably 
for years to come. 
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TEXAS 
GAS 
UTILITIES 


Southern Union 

Gas Company 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Energas Company 
Entex 
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Marcatre Furniture Systems 
Contract and Residential Furniture/Lighting 


Atelier International, LTD. 
Space 608 


Seating, Desks and Conterence Tables by 


Novikoff 
Space 662 


Open Plan Systems by Westinghouse ASD 


Westinghouse ASD 
Space 679 


eE e 
€ € 


ting. Anton Maix Fabrics. DAVID-EDWARD. (illustrated). Images 
a, Kron u s.a., Modern Mode. inc, Robert Long Lighting & Rudd 


PARSONS-SKERL, INC. 
Space 657 (214) 698-9296 


tal file available in oak or walnut Two. three and 
hguration Safety interlocks standard 


W. Glenn Hennings & Associates 
Space 605 


PRECISION ERGO DATA 


Marlborough&Aord 


(214) 748-3051 SPACE 604 


Contract Design Couter-/ 


Space 600 


€) THONET 


214/741-2271 


Space 665 


Avante Designs, Arcadia Chair, 
Craftsman Furniture, Gordon Interna- 
tional, Metalstand Co., Magna De- 
sign, Marvel Metal, Nightingale Ltd., 
Supreme Accessories, Systems 
Furniture 


William Plante Photo Graphics 


Wells Associates/Six Design 
Dallas 214/698-0290 
Houston 713/464-8281 


Space 605 


Glenn Hennings 


& Associates 
214/651-1556 


Space 608 


Contract and Residential Furniture 
Lighting & Accessories 


L4 herman miller 


214/741-4937 


Space 610 


Stendig 


Represented by 

Sam Schenck/Southwest, Inc. 
610 World Trade Center 
Dallas, Texas 75207 


Stendig 
214/698-1726 


Space 611 


Representing Jansco, Contempo- - 
rary Shells, L.S.!., Terfeste, Ltd., 
Salvarani Kitchens, Paul Hoppen- 
feld, Desience Corp., Lomac Marble, 
Coeval Contract 


214/747-8839 


Space 616 


William Hammon 


& Associates 
214/745-1371 


Sixth Finr 


Space 623 


Armstrong, American of Martinsville, 
Fabricut, Seabrook Wallcoverings, 
Sico, Simmons and many more. 


Turn-Key Furnishers 
Houston & Dallas 


Bill Chattaway Associates 
214/651-0845 713/960-9538 


Space 638, 642 


Chromcraft/Monarch Furniture 
(214) 748-2706 


Representing Hiebert, Brueton, 
Gilbert, Business Accessories 
Hickory Business Furniture 


A john alberti inc 


214/747-2431 


Commercial & Institutional Furniture 
Showing: 

Bright Chair Co. 

Brodart 

Cl Designs 


ai EOC 
Atelier International, Ltd. Arconas 


214/653-1161 Niedermaier 


World Trade Coster / Dallas Texas 


Space 646 Space 662 Space 670 


REPRESENTING 
Affiliated Craftsmen Stoneware 
Architectural Supplements 

Habitat Lighting 

Intrex Furniture 

Loewenstein Chairs 

Nessen Lamps 

Facit Systems 

Hesco Wood Office Furniture 

AGI Industries Upholstered Seating 


Contract Furniture, Lighting & Ac- 
cessories 


Seating, Desks, Conference Tables 
NOVIKON 


214/748-1976 


Van Sant-Henderson, Inc. 
Dallas Houston 
214/747-4376 713/522-8282 


l. H. Pritchard, Inc. 
214/741-5097 


Space 620 


Desane 
DegonTex 
E 
DesignTex 


(214) 742-4446 


Space 633, 635, 641 


Representing 
Krueger Contract 

Alma Desk Company 
Inotec Systems, Inc. 


Open Office Systems 
Contract Furniture 


(angian 


214/748-8383 


Dick Lowe & Associates 
Box 581363 

Dallas, Texas 75258 
214/747-7626 


Space 672 Space 666-648 Space 679 


We Now Represent 


Megal 


Br "C 


HAWORTH 


OFFICE INTERIOR SYSTEMS 


Lo d " IIS NINational 


erton 
6 edades Inc. 


214/742-3654 


Open Plan Office Systems 


Westinghouse ASD 


214/744-5685 


Haworth, Inc. 


Dallas Division 
214/748-0506 


Interior products for the architect, 
specifier and interior designer 


Interact, Haller Systems, Inc. 
Davis Furniture Indastries, 
Taylor Chair Co. 


Metropolitan Furniture Corporation 


For further information on any of the 
showrooms listed in the ad, pledse cir- 
cle the reader inquiry number. If you 
would like information from a specific 
showroom, please indicate so on the 
reader inquiry card. 


Metropolitan Showrooms, Inc 
P.O. Box 58256 

Dallas, Texas 75258 

(214) 747-4135 


Bob Gray, Inc 
214/747-6361 


STEWART’S 


AND 


INTERIOR SYSTEMS OF TEXAS 
(ITS SYSTEMS FURNITURE DIVISION) 


LEADING CONTRACT DEALERS 
for 
COMMERCIAL and HEALTH/SCIENCE INTERIORS 


Representing fine furniture by 


HERMAN MILLER OFFICE SYSTEMS 
HERMAN MILLER HEALTH/SCIENCE 
SYSTEMS e INTERIORS INTERNATIONAL, 
LTD. e KIMBALL/ARTEC e GUNLOCKE 
GF FURNITURE SYSTEMS 


and offering complete services of 


Facility Planning e Product Procurement e Total Installatión 
Used Furniture Disposal ¢ Fixed Asset Management Systems 
Contract Labor Services 
Facility Management Research and Education 


401 South Lamar St. * Dallas 75202 
214/747-8594 
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DAVE BRADEN/MUSINGS 


It is the custom of the architec- 
tural profession to recognize 
good design on a regular and 
continuing hasis—and, by spin- 
off, to honor designers of 
superior-quality works. Such is 
the nature of architects. As a 
corollary, it seems that we 
should, on occasion, stop along 
the way to reflect on those pro- 
fessionals in other areas whose 
contributions have significantly 
changed the practice of our 
craft. 

Our unsung, almost-forgotten 
heroes are legendary —and 
include: 

e RAPHAEL GUTENBERG. 
an obscure Italian printer who 
during the Renaissance invented 
the architect's pocket note card 
These 3’x5” cards, with their 
rounded corners and logo and 
firm name brightly printed at the 
top, are widely used by archi- 
tects everywhere for note taking 
and note passing. No real archi- 
tect would ever take a note on 
the back of a used envelope! 

The cards, thought by most to 
have been an original CRS 
graphics idea, actually were first 
developed for the architectural 
shirt pocket by Raphael in 1450 
A.D., the year when he noticed 
that Roman architects no longer 
wore togas. 

e JOHN WALDORF, father 
of the Postmodern movement. 
Waldorf's introduction of the 
Waldorf salad to New York cafe 
society in the early "205 has in- 
fluenced architectural design in 
the "80s beyond his greatest 
dreams. 

The addition of chopped wal- 
nuts, tangerine quadrants, whip- 
ped cream, cherries and other 
hodgepodge ingredients to an 
ordinary lettuce base has un- 
doubtedly served as a major in- 
spirational source to Michael 
Graves and his like-minded 
followers. 

e PRISCILLA MADISON, 
recognized as a major architec- 
tural critic and writer. Ms. 
Madison’s gift to the profession, 
an extensive vocabulary of ar- 
chitectural buzz words, aided it 
through rough times during the 
"60s when architectural schools 
first began to turn out architects 


who could write but not draw. 

e BOLT HENNE, creator of 
marketing techniques for archi- 
tects. Mr. Henne's series of 
books, lectures, articles, and 
seminars has drawn great atten- 
tion in our recent recessionary 
times. Henne will always be re- 
membered affectionately, for it 
was he who gave architects 
something to do during those 
slack periods. 

e JOHN DE MILLE, creator 
of the slide show. Beginning his 
work in the late *40s shortly 
after the introduction of the 
Argus C-3 35-mm camera, de 
Mille (a superb technician) over 
the next 3 decades developed a 
film format utilized hy architects 
the world over to present their 
work to others. 

At the time of his death in 
1979, de Mille was still at work 
on the most perplexing aspect of 
design awards programs: how to 
illuminate the honored recip- 
ients and show slides simultane- 
ously in a darkened ballroom. 

e SAMUEL BROCHURE, a 
creative genius who brought 
forth the architect’s major mar- 
keting tool (named in his honor), 

Brochure died destitute and 
heartbroken in Greenwich Vil- 
lage in 1951 after suffering a 
$45.000.000 legal judgment for 
defamation of character—he 
had accidentally listed the true 
and valid qualifications of an ar- 
chitect client. 

e LARRY PAUL FULLER. 
architectural journalist. editor, 
and creator of the first architec- 
tural humor-by-computer 
column. 

In 1979 Fuller successfully 
placed “Architecture through the 
Ages” and Joey Adams’ “Ency- 
clopedia of Humor” into the 
data base of an INTERGRAPH 
CAD system. Utilizing a digital 
plotter, Fuller drew upon the 
computerized resources lo create 
a column, authored under the 
pseudonym “DAVE BRADEN/ 
MUSINGS.” am 
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Homestead Tile 
Another Monier First! 
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Monier 1480 — Natural frown 


Rustic appead with 
ageless durability of filo. 
The acknowledged word leder In eoncmte roof 
tile, Monier now introduces Homesteud. e natural 
addition to its good looking selectien et les 


Homestead tiles provide The ehem ene warnth 
of wood, but simply WORT DN) erii - ever 


Homestead features ai af he neues duales 


that can only be found in conecte Hle. Ineluding a 


50-year limited weonmoanty. fie jð, o0 do 
approvals and a Gast ihal Of recited 
wood shakes, 

All this, plus the beautiful Wi eater er Natura! 
Brown and Natural Chee saa tal Mein 
permeate this newest wes Monier fant Tile. The 


natural choice for your 


D 
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Monier 1490 — Natural Charcoal 


Call Moniertoday for more information 
on Homestead and other fine Monier 
Roof Tile selections. 


(9 MONIER 


Monray Roof Tile 
California 714/737-3888 
408/847-272 = 209/982-1473 
loxas 214/299-5233 = 713/460-9009 
Arizona 602/269-2288 
Washington 206/581-3666 


©1982, Monier Company 
Design Patent Pending 


Ld T. 
e Quality próducts 


e Choice of styles 
e Knowledgeable personnel 
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